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@ What could be more delightful than a thirty-day 
jaunt through the Scenic Northwest? Including 
a steamer trip on the Great Lakes; a visit to Duluth- 
Superior with their great ore docks; to St. Paul- 
Minneapolis, the Minnesota lakes region and the 
magnificent State Capitol; to Yellowstone Park 
via Gardiner Gateway, the official entrance; to and 
through the productive farms and 
orchards of the "Land of Fortune," 
culminating in a period of enjoy- 
able sight-seeing in Spokane, Seat- 
tle, Tacoma and the many other 
enterprising cities of Puget Sound 
and the North Coast, such as Van- 
couver, Victoria, Portland, etc.? 

@ Yellowstone Park, the Rockies, Cas- 
cades, Columbia River and Pacific Ocean 
—a vacation ——e you should not 
resist. @ Special and personally conduct- 
ed excursions. Low Summer Tourist and 
Convention fares. @.Associated Harvard 
Clubs Special Train Party to Yellowstone 
Park being organized. rite for de- 
tails and literature. 


A. M. CLELAND 
Gen’! Pass’r Agt., Northern Pacific Ry 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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An unexpected change Yale College with honors in 1888, stud- 

bigs cto cg in the constitution of the ied law at Harvard, and became a clerk 


President’s Cabinet was 
announced last week, when the resigna- 
tion of Jacob M. Dickinson as Secretary 
of War and the acceptance of that post 
by Henry L. Stimson were made public. 
Secretary Stimson is expected to take 
up his duties without delay. Mr. Dick- 
inson’s resignation was based upon busi- 
ness considerations. Politically the Ad- 
ministration is thought to be strength- 
ened by the substitution. Mr. Dickinson, 
a Democrat, is succeeded by a Republi- 
can of the progressive wing. Appointed 
United States District Attorney for the 
Seuthern District of New York by Presi- 
dent Taft’s predecessor, Mr. Stimson 
gave the Government three years of ef- 
ficient service, years distinguished by a 
number of conspicuous prosecutions. 
The sugar trust frauds figure here, as 
also the prosecution of several railroads 
for “drawbacks” given to the same trust. 
Three million dollars were returned to 
the Government as a result of the fraud 
prosecutions, and nearly $400,000 was 
collected in fines for rebating. Under 
Mr. Stimson’s administration E. H. Har- 
riman was obliged to testify concerning 
his railroad operations, and Charles W. 
Morse was tried and convicted of mis- 
application of funds of the National 
Bank of North America. Mr., Stimson 
resigned soon after President Taft’s in- 
auguration, but continued the prosecu- 
tion of the sugar fraud cases as special 
counsel. Last summer the new Secre- 
tary received the nomination for Gov- 
ernor of New York, under the dictation 
of Mr. Roosevelt, but was overwhelm- 
ingly defeated by John Alden. Dix, the 
Democratic incumbent. Mr. Stimson 
was born in 1867, was graduated from 


in the office of Senator Root. 
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The House of Represen- 
The Free List tatives passed the Demo- 

cratic free list bill by a 
vote of 236 to 109, on the night of May 
8. The twenty-four Republicans who 
sided with the Democrats on the bill 
were Anderson, of Minnesota; Anthony, 
of Kansas; Hanna, of North Dakota 
(the only Republican, not classified as an 
insurgent, who voted for the bill) ; Hel- 
geson, of North Dakota; Davis, of Min- 
nesota; Hubbard, of Iowa; Jackson, of 
Kansas; Kent, of California; Koop, of 
Wisconsin; Lafferty, La Follette and 
Warburton, of Washington; Lindbergh, 
of Minnesota; Lenroot, of Wisconsin ; 
Madison, of Kansas; Morgan, of Okla- 
homa; Miller, of Minnesota; Morse, of 
Wisconsin; Murdock, of Kansas; Nel- 
son, of Wisconsin; Roberts, of Nevada; 
Steenerson and Volstead, of Minnesota. 
The free list bill now goes to the Senate, 
where even Democratic leaders admit 
there is no hope of its passage. The bill 
will probably be pigeonholed in the Sen- 
ate Committee on Finance. The bill cuts 
the revenues of the Government by an 
amount estimated from $10,000,000 to 
$50,000,000, according to the politics of 
the statistician. Numerous amendments 
were vainly offered by Minority Leader 
Mann. The bill as passed transfers to 
the free list agricultural implements, cot- 
ton bagging, hoop iron, wire for baling, 
hay, straw .and other agricultural prod- 
ucts, certain leathers, boots and shoes, 
barbed fence wire, wire rods, fresh meats 
of all kinds, buckwheat, corn meal, wheat 
flour, etc., .bran, middlings and other 
offals of grain, timber, sewing machines 
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and parts thereof, and salt. The pro- 
posed measure of the Democratic House 
leaders in revision of “Schedule K” 
provides, it is said, for a 50 per cent, re- 
duction in rates on raw wool, and sub- 
stantial cuts in the rates on woolen man- 
ufactures. It is probable that the bill 
soon to be presented will provide for a 
sliding scale on raw wool, diminishing 
year by year until the rate has been elim- 
inated altogether, resulting in free wool 
in 1916, unless supplemental legislation 
intervenes. A canvass made by Demo- 
cratic leaders last week has convinced 
them that the free wool sentiment among 
the Democrats of the House is dwindling 
and that a compromise is expedient. 
& 


The Washington corre- 
spondent of a New 
York newspaper friend- 
ly to reciprocity with Canada writes: 
“Among the Republicans in both branches 
of Congress, all of the genuine friends of 
Canadian reciprocity, men who believe in the 
Canadian agreement as firmly and as sincerely 
as President Taft believes in it, could ride in 
one automobile. The longer the Republicans 
stay here and the longer this session con- 
tinues, the more demoralized and disorgan- 
ized becomes the minority in the House and 
the majority in the Senate. They have no 
program of legislation: They have no or- 
ganized, cohesive opposition to the House 
Democratic program of legislation.” 
The hearings conducted by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Finance are not to be 
taken seriously. The “farmers” who are 
brought to Washington to urge the re- 
jection of this Administration measure 
“adduce no argument against the bill be- 
yond threatening not to vote the Repub- 
lican ticket in 1912.” It is not likely 
that the Senate will sanction any tariff 
legislation other than the Canadian re- 
ciprocity agreement, and pessimists are 
doubtful about even that. At present 
the resolution providing an amendment 
to the Constitution whereby Senators 
may be elected by direct vote is “unfin- 
ished business,” and has the’ right of way 
until a vote is taken on it. Amendments 
will be offered to the reciprocity agree- 
ment in the Senate, and the Democratic 
members of that chamber are not a unit 
for the measure, as were the House 
Democrats. The Republican insurgents 
hold the balance of power in the Senate, 
and it is the avowed intention of several 


The Chances of 
Reciprocity 
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insurgent leaders to amend the measure, 
which is, of course, equivalent to de- 
feating it. Eight insurgent Republi- 
can Senators have prevented the election 
of Jacob H. Gallinger, of New Hamp- 
shire, as President pro tempore of the 
Senate, to succeed Senator Frye; of 
Maine, resigned. Secretary of State 
Knox stands ready to enter into negotia- 
tions with Newfoundland for a reciproc- 
ity arrangement upon lines similar to the 
measure now pending before Congress, 
but awaits the action of Congress on the 
Canadian bill before proceeding with 
what would be a useless task if the Can- 
adian arrangement fails. Newfoundland 
can offer little as a basis for exchange 
besides her markets and a free fishing 
privilege, but probably the consideration 
would be sufficient if the Newfoundland- 
ers removed existing export restrictions 
on pulp wood and pulp, imposed with a 
view to inducing American paper makers 
to erect their mills in Newfoundland. 


ot 








President Taft 
addressed the 
convention of’ 
the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen at 
Harrisburg, Pa., May 14. He was intro- 
duced by Governor Tener. After declar- 
ing his belief in labor unions and their 
legal right to strike, the President de- 
nounced as illegal and wrong their use 
of the indirect boycott, involving a dis- 
interested third party. He praised the 
work of the railroad unions in securing 
better laws for safety appliances and 
methods. But the most significant part 
of the President’s address was that de- 
voted to the question of union organiza- 
tion by Government employees. He con- 
ceded their right to organize, but opposed 
their affiliation with private labor organ- 
izations thru the American Federation of 
Labor. Continuing, he said: 
“Government employees are a privileged 
class, and it is right that there should be im- 
posed on them certain limitations as to their 
activities that the employees of private em- 
ployers might properly resent. For instance, 
their political activity is very largely curtailed 
under the rules promulgated by the President 
and I have already referred to congressional 
limitations by statute in respect of the mat- 
ter of political contributions.” 
As to affiliation with the American Fed- 
eration: 


Government Employees 
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“This presents a very serious question and 
one which if decided in favor of the right of 
Government employees to strike and use the 
boycott will be full of danger to the Govern- 
ment and republic. The Government em- 
ployees of France resorted to it and it took 
the Government by the throat. The Execu- 
tive was entirely dependent upon these em- 
ployees for its continuance. When those in 
executive authority refused to acquiesce in 
the demands the Government employees 
struck, and then with the helplessness of the 
Governmént and the destruction of all au- 
thority and the helping of Government activ- 
ities it was seen that to allow Government 
employees to use such an instrument was to 
recognize revolution as a lawful means of 
securing an increase in compensation for one 
class, and that a privileged class, at the ex- 
pense of all the public.” 


ad 
On May I1 the fight over 


Alaska Coal one of the richest tracts of 
coal lands in the world was 


' transferred to the Supreme Court of the 


United States, when the Government 
docketed an appeal from the order of the 
Federal Court of the State of Washing- 
ton quashing the so-called “Stracey 
group” indictments. The appeal from 
this decision by Judge Hanford will 
bring the determination of the law under 
which coal lands in Alaska may be en- 
tered for registry, and sold, before the 
Supreme Court; and it is expected that 
the case will ‘be argued next October. 
The appeal involves the indictments 
against Charles F. Munday, an attorney, 
of Seattle, Wash., and Archie W. Shiels, 
employed by Algernon Stracey. It was 
from the alleged interest in the lands of 
Stracey and his brother, Sir Edward H. 
Stracey, an English baronet, Liberal 
member of Parliament, that the name 
“Stracey group” or “English group” was 
given to the claims. The Government 
charged in the indictment that Munday, 
Shiels and Stracey entered into a con- 
spiracy to defraud the Government out 
of 6,000 acres of coal lands, valued at 
$10,000,000, just west of the Cunning- 
ham claims. The scheme was to induce, 
“by cunning persuasion and promises of 
pecuniary reward and other corrupt 
means,” the fictitious location and fraud- 
ulent entry of coal lands, ostensibly for 
the exclusive use of the claimants, “but 
in truth and in fact for the use and bene- 
fit of the Alaska Development Company 
and the Pacific Coal and Oil Company.” 


The land involved is still held by the 
Government, no patents having been is- 
sued. At places the coal seams are said 
to be 60 feet thick. Some 1,000 claims 
have been filed upon these coal lands, 
many of them forming the basis for in- 
dictments in Spokane, Tacoma, Detroit 
and Chicago. Action on the present ap- 
peal, the first to come to the Supreme 
Court, may affect the other indictments. 

a 

After the publication 
The Fall of Juarez of President Diaz’s 

manifesto it was ex- 
pected that peace negotiations with Ma- 
dero would be resumed. He had or- 
dered that Juarez should not be attacked. 
But 150 of his men disobeyed him. They 
may have had the support of General 
Orozco, who regarded the manifesto 
with distrust and had begged Madero 
to permit an assault. These 150 men 
forced their way into the town and re- 
fused to withdraw when Madero com- 
manded them to do so. While he was 
seeking to arrange an armistice with the 
Federal commander, General Navarro, 
other revolutionists joined the 150 pi- 
oneers. Messengers bearing flags of 
truce were shot. The original attack- 
ing party was led by a Canadian named 
McKenzie. At midnight Madero yield- 
ed to the appeals of his military com- 
manders and ordered a general assault. 
This began at 4:30 a. m. on the oth, and 
there was hard fighting all that day. The 
Federals were driven to a few strong- 
holds, among these being the barracks, 
the custom house aid the old Church of 
Guadeloupe. At I p. m. on the roth, 
Navarro surrendered. More than fifty 
of his men had been killed, and many 
had deserted. Madero captured 450 
prisoners, 700 rifles, two field pieces,- 
several machine guns, and 450,000 
rounds of ammunition. Navarro and 
twenty-seven of his officers were paroled. 
Colonel Tambourel, second in command, 
was killed. There were a dozen bullets 
in his body. He had called the revolu- 


_tionists cowards, and they hated him. 


During the battle many bullets fell in 
the streets of El Paso, where six Ameri- 
can residents were killed. Much of 
Juarez was destroyed by fire or by the 
dynamite bombs which the rebels used. 
With Juarez Madero gained a port of 
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entry. and the evacuation of Agua Prieta 
and Ojinaga by the Federal troops gave 
him two more. As he holds custom 
houses, it will be easy to obtain arms and 
ammunition in the ordinary commercial 
way. While a final decision had not been 
made, our Government will not interfere 
with shipments of arms and ammunition, 
if they are consigned to dealers on the 
other side of the line. Madero made 
Juarez his capital and appointed a Cab- 
inet, with Dr. Gomez at the head of it, 
and his brother, Gustavo Madero, Minis- 
ter of Finance. This Cabinet began, on 
the 12th, to consider the expediency of 
resuming negotiations for peace——On 
that day, Secretary Knox sent the fol- 
lowing instructions to Ambassador Wil- 
son, at the Mexican capital: 

“You are authorized officially to deny, thru 
the local press and otherwise, as under in- 
structions to do so, all foolish stories of in- 
tervention, than which nothing could be furth- 
er from the intentions of the Government of 
the United States, which has the sincerest 
friendship for Mexico and the Mexican peo- 
ple, to whom it hopes will soon return the 
blessings of peace; which is not concerned 
with Mexico’s internal political affairs, and 
which demands nothing but the respect and 
protection of American property and life in 
a neighboring republic. You will use the 
language of this instruction.” 


This message was also sent to American 
Consuls in Mexico. Mr. Knox’s action 
was due in part to a second speech in 
the Senate by Mr. Stone, of Missouri, 
who insisted’ upon consideration of the 
resolution recently introduced by him, a 
resolution the adoption of which, he was 
told by several Senators, would be equiv- 
alent to a declaration of war. Mr. Stone 
is a member of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. This second speech was 
answered by Mr. Bacon, also a Demo- 


- erat, and the ranking minority member 


of that committee, who supported the 
President and said that the Mexican 
Government had a right to assert its au- 
thority on the border, even if the asser- 
tion of it endangered the lives of Ameri- 
cans on this side of the line. The Presi- 
dent’s conservative attitude was also-ap- 
proved and commended (in a published 
interview). by Mr. Sulzer, the Demo- 
cratic chairman of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. There was a 
quarrel on the 13th, in Juarez, between 
Madero and his leading military com- 
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mander, General Orozco, who pointed a 
pistol at the breast of the Provisional 
President, arrested him and demanded 
the dismissal of the new Cabinet. For 
some time there had been friction be- 
tween Madero and his military chiefs. 
They forced him to demand the resigna- 
tion of Diaz, resented his acceptance of 
Diaz’s manifesto, were jealous of Gari- 
baldi’s Foreign Legion, and, after the 
fall of Juarez, disapproved the release of 
Navarro on parole, holding that he 
should be tried and punished for his 
harsh treatment of revolutionists. It is 
alleged that several rebel soldiers were 
hanged by his order, and that others, 
wounded in battle, were bayoneted to 
death in obedience to his instructions. 
Orozco had desired to enter the Cabinet 
as Minister of War. Accompanied by 
Colonel Villa (formerly a bandit) and 
about 100 men, Orozco went to Madero’s 
quarters. During the altercation that fol- 
lowed, Orozco was with difficulty re- 
strained from shooting men who came to 
the aid of Madero, and for a time Ma- 
dero himself was in great danger. But 
at last there was a reconciliation, and the 
two men embraced each other. Imme- 
diately after this meeting, Madero car- 
ried Navarro in an automobile from his 
house to the river, procured a horse for 
him and saw him cross at a ford to El 
Paso, where the paroled officer concealed 
himself in a cellar. In a long statement, 
Madero gave an account of the alterca- 
tion with Orozco, whom he had forgiven, 
he said, because of his great services. He 
also virtually admitted that he had sent 
Navarro across the river to save his life. 
——Orozco apologized to Madero on the 
14th. It was said then that the revolu- 
tionists would give Diaz fifteen days to 
agree concerning peace terms. 


At the end of last week 
the Mexican Cabinet 
was urging Diaz to re- 
sign, and it was said that his refusal to 
withdraw from office would cause the re- 
tirement of several Ministers. There 
were preparations for defense at the 
capital. Field pieces were placed in po- 
sition, banks were fortified, and mer- 
chants were permitted to arm _ their 
clerks. At the request of the foreign 
Ambassadors, the colonies of foreign 
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residents were authorized to organize 
emergency military forces. The Govern- 
ment announced that a peace agreement 
had been made with Figuerroa, the 
rebel commander in Guerrero and Mo- 
relos, but Figuerroa said this was not 
true. The number of guards at the 
Belem prison, where 5,000 men were 
confined, was increased to 1,000. It was 
said that there were in the city 1,500 in- 
surgents, armed, drilled and ready to 
rise against the Government. Atlixto, 


the key to the city of Puebla, was be- © 


sieged by 6,000 rebels. In the north, 
Tia Juana was captured by the Social- 
ists, Hermosillo was surrounded by 
Yaqui Indians, and the mining town of 
Cananea, with 400 soldiers, surrendered 
to the Maderist commander, General 
Moya. In a two days’ fight at Saltillo 
(Coahuila) the Federals were defeated 
and fifty-six of them were killed. At 
Concepcion, 80 miles from Saltillo, 
in a similar battle, fifty Federals 
lost their lives. Parras, the home of the 
Madero family, was taken by the insur- 
gents, and ten Federals were hanged to 
trees in the plaza. At Valparaiso (Zaca- 
tecas) the young daughter of the mayor 
was tortured to death by rebels or brig- 
ands because she refused to tell where 
her father had concealed himself and the 
ublic funds. Several women became 
nown as leaders of rebel forces in the 
field. One of these, a wealthy land 
owner, had 200 soldiers when she began 
to fight, and the number was increased 
to 1,000 before she joined Figuerroa’s 
army. 
as 
The Veto Bill is expect- 
a ee ed to be past on its final 
reading by the House 
of Commons this week and will then go 
to the House of Lords. As an alterna- 
tive to this bill the Marquis of Lans- 
downe has introduced into the House of 
Lords his bill for the reform of that body 
thru its own action. The Unionists, 
Lord Lansdowne said, desired to demon- 
strate to the country that they could pro- 
vide an efficient second chamber which 
could be trusted to use its powers fairly 
as between the great political parties, 
faithfully serve the democracy, and at 
the same time be strong enough to resist 
the gusts of passion and prejudice with 
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which all democracies were familiar. 
The plan provides for a House of 350 
Lords of Parliament, each holding a seat 
for twelve years, but eligible for re-elec- 
tion. One-fourth of the number will re- 
tire every third year. One hundred of 
them will be elected by the peers them- 
selves from such of their number as had 
served the State in such capacities as 
viceroys, governors, privy councillors, 
members of the House of Commons, 
diplomats, naval and military officers, 
heads of civil service departments, lord 
mayors, etc. Another hundred will be 
appointed by the Crown on recommenda- 
tion of the Cabinet. The princes of the 
blood royal will be entitled to seats. The 
Established Church will be represented 
by the two archbishops and five elected 
bishops. There will be sixteen Law 
Lords, including the Lord Chancellor 
and the ex-Lord Chancellor. The ap-' 
pointing power of the Crown is to be 
limited to five hereditary peers each year. 
The rest of the membership of the reor- 
ganized House of Lords, 120 members, 
will be elected from outside by an elec- 
toral college, representing constituencies 
into which the country would be divided 
by specially appointed commissioners. 
—— Viscount Morley said that the author 
of the bill had taken a bold and frank 
course, a possibly helpful course, but 
that the Government could not accept the 
proposals as a solution of the difficulty. 
The Government, however, will allow 
the subject to be discussed. The vote 
for the Woman Suffrage Bill on its sec-- 
ond reading was 255 members support- 
ing it and 88 against it. Similar bills 
have passed the second reading every 
session for the last three years, but only 
once by so large a majority as three to 
one. For this reason it seems likely that 
the Government will grant facilities for 
its passage thru the present Parliament. 
Altho Premier Asquith himself is op- 
posed to it, Mr. Lloyd-George, Mr. 
Augustine Birrell, Sir Edward Grey, Mr. 
Burns and other members of the Cabi- 
net are in favor of it. Mr. Balfour. 
leader of the Opposition, voted in favor 
of the bili had taken a bold and frank 
disregarded. If the bill is passed by the 
House of Commons and is rejected by 
the House of Lords, in this way it will 
transfer the anger of the suffraget from 
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the Government to the Lords. The Lord 
Mayor of Dublin and members of the 
Corporation presented themselves in their 
official robes before the bar of the House 
of Commons and presented the petition 
of the City of Dublin in favor of woman 
suffrage. The Lord Mayor said later in 
a speech that if the Irish did not obtain 
the freedom of women coincidental!v 
with getting Home Rule they would have 
only half won the fight and the victory 
would not be worth taking. Sir G 
Kemp, in speaking in favor of the Suf- 
frage Bill which he introduced, called at- 
tention to the fact that sixty-nine city 
and town councils had passed resolutions 
in favor of woman suffrage. It is es- 
timated that the number of women given 
the Parliamentary franchise by this 
measure would be about 1,000,000. It is 
restricted to householders, whether mar- 
ried or unmarried, but a husband and 
wife cannot both be registered as voters 
in the same precinct. Sir G. Kemp 
argued that there were more women than 
men in the country and that they suffered 
under many disabilities. For their labor 
they were paid less than men; fewer 
posts under Government were open to 
them ; and they did not receive fair treat- 
ment under the marriage laws. - They 
had a great stake in the country and they 
paid a considerable proportion of the 
taxes. According to the preliminary 
report of the Census, the population of 
the United Kingdom has nearly doubled 
since 1831. The death rate, which was 
21.5 per cent. per thousand in 1871, fell 
to 13.9 per cent. last year. In the same 
period the birth rate fell from 33.8 to 
24.7 per cent. 





s&s 
The French expedition 
for the relief of Fez was 
slow in getting started, 
has not made rapid progress, and may 
not go to Fez after all. The reasons for 
this being unknown, there is opportunity 
for speculation. The delay is by some 
charged to French unpreparedness for 
war and by others to German opposition. 
Certainly the military authorities are 
having some difficulty in getting together 
and getting equipped a colonial force in 
France. The men are being picked in 
small numbers from various posts and 


The French in 
Morocco 
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horses for the mitrailleuse sections are 
being purchased. This, say the critics, 
betrays a deplorable state of inefficiency. 
If a small force like this cannot be mobi- 
lized within two weeks after it was an- 
nounced to start, and then corporals have 
to be sent into the country to buy up 
horses, evidently the French army is no 
more ready “to the last shoe button” than 
it was forty years ago. But it may be 
surmised that the troops and equipment 
are being collected in this way in order 
not to weaken the forces remaining in 
France or to interfere with the plans of 
mobilization in case the Moroccan diffi- 
culty should lead to a war with Germany. 
M. Delcassé, whose ambitious projects in 
Morocco came near bringing on a war 
with Germany, is again in the Cabinet, 
altho nominally not in the Foreign Office 
this time. Whether his return to power 
is the cause or the effect of the renewed 
activity in Morocco is open to question. 
It is curious that the duty of defending 
French interests in Morocco should de- 
volve upon a ministry elected by Social- 
ists and anti-militarists. M. Jaurés, editor 
of the Socialist organ, Humanité, who de- 
clared on the accession of Premier Monis 
a few months ago that now for the first 
time the Socialists had a government in 
which they could have confidence, is now 
attacking the Government for succumb- 
ing to the dictation of financial and mili- 
tary interests and planning an invasion 
of Morocco. The German Govern- 
ment in a semi-official comment on the 
French note to the Powers emphasizes 
the fact that the measures which the 
French Government is about to take to 
protect its subjects in Morocco do not 
infringe upon the sovereignty of that 
country or include the occupation of Fez, 
and adds: 

“Tt is to be hoped that the successes of the 
French Government will enable it to stick to 
its program. Procedure beyond the program 
would be out of harmony with the Algeciras 
act, for the reason that an essential part of 
that act is an independent Moroccan ruler. 
A breach of important provisions of the Al- 
geciras act, even if the breach were brought 
about by the force of external circumstances 
and against the will of the Power concerned, 
would restore to all the Powers their com- 
plete freedom of action, and might, in this 


way, lead to consequences of a kind which 
cannot at present be seen.” 


Apparently Germany holds that it has 
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the right to decide when France violates 
the convention of Algeciras, and Ger- 
many thereby recovers her “complete 
freedom of action.” Probably this is 
why the French Government has an- 
nounced that the expedition sent out 
from Casablanca will not go to Fez, but 
only to Dardzari, fifty-six miles from 
the capital. This expedition, under 
Colonel Brulard, and comprising 4,000 
men with artillery and camels, has made 
a successful march along the coast to 
Rabat sixty-two miles, and from Knitra, 
a little above that point, will strike into 
the interior. On the other side of Mo- 
rocco, General Toutée has slipped for- 
ward swiftly and silently with 10,000 
men to Taurirt, more than a hundred 
miles beyond the Algerian frontier. A 
footbridge has already been constructed 
across the Muluya river, just ahead, and 
this force might be brought to Fez with- 
in a week. The only stronghold on the 
road is Taza, which commands the pass 
in the watershed. If this is seized by 
the French they would have easy access 
to the interior from their base of Ujda, 
a Moroccan town which they have oc- 
cupied for several years. 
a 

The Turkish Gov- 
Insurgents in Turkey ernment has to 

handle two insur- 
gent movements at the same time, the 
first a split in the Young Turk party and 
the second the revolt in Albania. Ever 
since the revolution the country has been 
practically governed ‘by the Parliament 
Committee Party, which represented in 
the Chamber of Deputies the secret soci- 
eties which organized the revolution and 
established the constitutional government. 
The Committee Party has imposed stern 
discipline upon its members, who deter- 
mine upon their action by secret caucus 
and afterward vote as a block in the 
Chamber. The ministers bring their 
measures before this caucus first for dis- 
cussion and approval, and the subsequent 
parliamentary proceedings are largely 
formal, for when a question is raised 
there the Opposition is allowed to discuss 
it at will without reply from the Govern- 
ment side until the leader of the Com- 
mittee rises and declares briefly the views 
of the majority, which then votes as a 
unit. The insurgent movement from in- 
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side the Government party has been 
growing and has finally become sufficient- 
ly strong to compel the adoption by the 
Committee of ten resolutions, which 
have for their object the checking of offi- 
cial abuses and the securing of greater 
freedom of individual action. Whenever 
the minority in the caucus is as large as 
one-third it will be allowed to speak and 
vote against the majority in the Cham- 
ber. Deputies are to be prohibited from 
holding official positions and from en- 
gaging in business dependent upon con- 
cessions and other Parliamentary action. 
Secret societies are to be discouraged. 
This last resolution is directed chiefly 
against the Free Masons. The Gov- 
ernment does not seem to be making 
much progress in the suppression of the 
Albanian rebellion. Two more. army 
corps have been mobilized in Constanti- 
nople, presumably for this service, and 
Mahmud Shevket Pasha, Minister of 
War, has gone to the front to take com- 
mand in-person of the Turkish troops. 
The Albanians who have taken refuge in 
Montenegro have been ordered by Gov- 
ernment proclamation to return to their 
homes, but since their homes have been 
burned by the Bashi-Bazouks, they are 
not eager to obey. The armed insur- 
gents in the hills between Kastrati and 
Tuzi are estimated at 4,000, and they 
have captured rifles, ammunition and 
several Maxims from the Turkish troops 
which they have overcome. The Govern- 
ment of Montenegro has been warned 
against protecting the insurgents, but it 
protests that it is exercising the strictest 
neutrality. The Catholic papers of Vi- 
enna are vehemently urging Austrian in- 
tervention in favor of the Malissori 
Christian tribes. Riociotti Garibaldi an- 
nounces that he has recruited 40,000 Ital- 
ians, who are ready to start at a moment’s 
notice to aid the Albanian revolution. 
The Italian Government is taking strong 
precautions against the embarking of the 
expedition. The Grand Vizier and 
the Council of Ministers have approved 
of the American project for developing 
the railroad system of Asiatic Turkey, 
and it has been placed before the Cham- 
ber of Deputies for action. The railroad 
system is to be constructed by the Otto- 
man-American Development Company, 
incorporated in New York City. 





























A Stake-Town in Seventy Hours 


BY WILLIAM A. PHILPOTT, JR. 


Or tHe Starr or “Tue Dairy Express” or San Antonio, Tex. 


SLEEPY-EYED messenger boy 
with a yellow envelope and a 


A midnight grouch undoubtedly 
precipitated all the trouble. As he held 
his dingy and flickering lantern in one 
hand, with the other dirty fist he pound- 
ed vigorously. and noisily upon a door 
in the lower Army Post—a door labeled 
“Brig.-Gen. Duncan.” Finally the door 
was opened part way and the head of a 
yawning aide de camp appeared in the 
dim light. After muttering some unkind 
things about night messages in particular 
and telegraph companies in general, this 
personage signed the boy’s pad, took the 
message and slammed the door in the 
urchin’s face. The blue-capped lad 
turned his face citywards. Then things 
began to happen. 

Twenty thousand United States troops 
had been ordered to San Antonio! Just 
20,000 men were about to drop in on 
General Duncan. The War Department 
was at that moment hurrying troops 
from every corner of the country to San 
Antonio. Yes, truly, things began to 
happen. That scant message, so com- 
monplace in itself, so everyday-like in ap- 
pearance, so incomplete and yet so 
charged with meaning—those few words, 
riding from Washington a few minutes 
after the midnight hour, Tuesday, March 
7, I9II, caused more stir to the square 
minute in the Department of Texas than 
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was ever caused before in times of peace. 
Those words were the first intimation 
the army officials of the department had 
of the mobilization of 20,000 troops in 
San Antonio, an event that has since 
turned the eyes of the entire world to 
that city. 

The thought that things began to hap- 
pen will stand repeating. Brig.-Gen. Jos- 
eph W. Duncan, Commander of the De- 
partment of Texas, was just the right 
man in the right place. He is a man of 
instantaneous judgment and lightning 
action. He realized instantly the ener- 
gies demanded to meet such an emer- 
gency. This unexpected order, mobiliz- 
ing a vast army of 20,000 men, was un- 
precedented in the chroniclings of the 
United States Army. But General Dun- 
can was quite equal to the task of play- 
ing “the host” to this enormous fighting 
force, as subsequent developments prove. 
_ During the next three hours three 
other telegrams arrived from the Wash- 
ington authorities. These gave some in- 
formation that detailed. just what was to 
be done. They made plain that already 
hundreds of troop trains from all por- 
tions of these United States would begin 
rolling unheralded and mysteriously to- 
ward San Antonio and the Mexican bor- 
der. A few moments later General Dun- 
can had Col. John L. Clem, Chief Ouar- 
termaster of the Department, out of bed 
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and at the telephone. The conversation 

lasted but a couple of moments when 

Colonel Clem said, as he stood dressing 

at the telephone, “Pll be with you, gen- 

_ as soon as I get my other leggin 
” and slam went both receivers. 

"So things were started. At dawn Gen- 
eral Duncan, Colonel Clem, Major G. H. 
Morgan, Acting Chief of Staff, and sev- 
eral aides were reconnoitering about on 
the bare 600 acre Government reserva- 
tion, which, it had been decided, was to 
be the site of the encampment. They 
were watching the work of a company or 
two of surveyors and engineering corps, 
as the “soldier” streets were being laid 
out and staked off. A place was being 
made first for the Seventeenth Infantry, 
which regiment was scheduled to beat in 
the race to San Antonio. 

Running lines and driving stakes, ar- 
raiiging avenues and tent plots were easy 
compared with other problems so sud- 
denly and precipitately nresented to the 
Department of Texas. There arose ques- 
tions of food and water for the camp, 
forage and sanitation, fuel, medical and 
hospital service, drainage, and even ad- 
ditional camp room—all questions that 
demanded attention as in times of war— 
on the instant. 

But one day passed before the arrival 
of the first troops, the Seventeenth In- 
fantry and the Eleventh Cavalry from 
Georgia. In that one day it may be re- 
peated that things happened. Every 
stake was in place for the tents of the 
first arrivals. The entire division camp 
had been piped with water mains from 
the city of San Antonio, 4 miles away, 
and hydrants were dripping in every 
quarter. Bids had been asked for from 
the wholesale merchants for the enor- 
mous quantities of all sorts of food stuffs 
and articles that would be necessary. 
The condition of local and even the State 
markets in provisions needed by the 
commissary’s department was carefully 
examined into, by members of the staff 
in person and by telegraph. 

Simultaneously hundreds of all sorts 
of orders were sent out by the depart- 
ment. Al] men and officers away from 
Fort Sam Houston on detached service 
were immediately and positively recalled. 
All unnecessary and usual activities of 
the post, such as field day exercises, sun- 
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down marches, and inspection parades, 
and the like were abolished for the time 
being. Every energy was concentrated 
upon the business of arranging for the 
visiting troops. 

Then the soldiers began to arrive. 
From all directions trains carrying men, 
horses, mules, field guns, ammunition, 
equipment and impedimenta of every sort 
began to roll into San Antonio. As fast 
as the trains arrived the troops and their 
equipment were detrained, and began the 
march to the site of the division maneu- 
ver camp, 2 miles away. These opera- 
tions went off, to all appearances, as 
smoothly as clock work. The soldiers 
would arrive, detrain, tramp to the 
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grounds, and the next thing would be the 
raising of the tents and the placing of a 
sign, designating regiment so-and-so. 
Men worked by moonlight putting up 
tents, digging sanitation ditches, arrang- 
ing corrals, and fixing for as much com- 
fort as is possible in a camp life. The 
round-based, cone-shaped tents of the en- 
listed men and the square-bottomed tents 
of the officers stretched forth in every di- 
rection. As far as the vision reached 
tents of some sort or other could be seen 
already up or in course of construction. 
In three days’ time all troops had ar- 
rived. In seventy hours from the time 
the order from Washington was delivered 
by the sleepy-eyed messenger boy, Uncle 
Sam had caused to be built, in qa remote 
corner of his country, a khaki town of 
20,000 inhabitants. Even the command- 
officers were surprised at the work, and 
marveled at the dispatch of the entire un- 
dertaking. There was nothing quite like 
it in the history of the army in the United 
States. But no other city had been given 
the opportunity San Antonio had. San 
Antonio had been selected for a space as 
the showground of the United States and 
the news center of the world. Thus far, 
with the help of the Department of 
Texas, she had made good. 
The division at the new camp, just one- 
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fourth of the entire standing fighting 
strength of the United States, was com- 
fortably housed. But each man and each 
little detail was in a position to move at a 
moment’s notice. It was declared by the 
commanding staff that the camp could be 
vacated in three hours, if the railroads 
kept up their reserve transportation facil- 
ities. This meant that the town built in 
three days could be torn down in three 
hours. 

Major-Gen. W. H. Carter assumed com- 
mand of the entire division about the 
time the last tent was stretched, the third 
day. Before this the officers had not 
taken the time to think why this mobili- 
zation. Now that the finishing of the 
camp afforded a breathing spell, the offi- 
cers of this ideal camp began to wonder 
why. They would ask why to each other, 
they would even ask the newspaper men 
why, and, tho scores of theories were ad- 
vanced, all admitted in the end that they 
knew nothing, but were “just one with 
the others, obeying orders.” Major-Gen- 
eral Carter said he thought the maneu- 
vers in San Antonio were simply to 
try out the new field regulations ; but he 
in the end said he was as much puzzled 
as the rest. The question “why” remains 
unanswered satisfactorily until this good 
day, May 10, and tho every moment offi- 
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cers in the division camp are on the alert 
for “signs” of a movement toward the 
border, no certain ones have appeared, 
and the key to the whole situation seems 
to be as much in the dark as ever. 

_ Tho the original plans were for 20,000 
men to mobilize in San Antonio, the ma- 
neuvers at no time have represented such 
a fighting force. The division as planned 
would at war strength mean 19,850 men. 
But there has never been a full division. 
There are now in the camp 13,000 men 
and officers, approximately. Outside the 
camp, on the Mexican border and at Leon 
Springs, where is situated the Govern- 
ment target range, there are perhaps 
4,000 men. This leaves 3,000 which have 
not. been recruited. 

The mobilization in San Antonio and 
subsequent movements of various provi- 
sional regiments has cost Uncle Sam 
$2,000,000 for the two months. Trans- 


porting. the troops here and purchasing 
the equipment that was necessary for the 
systematic organization and entraining 
cost $1,000,000. The two months’ stay 
in San Antonio, including the side ma- 
neuvering expeditions, has cost the other 


million. Clearly, the running expense to 
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be encountered during the months to 
come that the troops remain in the divi- 
sion camp will not be so great, since many 
things have been purchased which will- 
be used for all time. 

Here is the monthly provision allow- 
ance for the troops, as specified in the 
contracts made with local merchants: 
Two carloads of fresh beef every day, 
750,000 pounds of flour, 120,000 of su- 
gar, 25,000 cans of condensed milk, 3,000 
pounds of rice, 432,000 boxes of matches, 
35,000 cans of beans, 40,000 cans of to- 
matoes, 20,000 pounds of coffee, 24,000 
pounds of salt, 34,000 pounds of rock salt 
for animals, 17,000 pounds of lard, 12,000 
cans of sweet corn, 2,400 boxes of dev- 
iled ham, 13,000 cans of green peas, 4,800 
cans of peaches, 2,400 cans of pears, 
24,000 bars of soap, 25,000 candles, 720 
cases of chipped beef, 12,000 cans of as- 
sorted sardines, and two carloads of 
fruits and vegetables every day. This in- 
cludes just the things the soldiers eat that 
are purchased in San Antonio. There are 
many other commodities furnished in 
comparatively astounding quantities by 
local merchants, 

Everything else at the camp is in pro- 











SOLDIERS OF THE GROUND AND SOLDIERS OF THE AIR. 


The Signal Corps, aeronautical section, makes from four to a score of flights every day. 
are kept six aeroplanes of various types, may be seen in the background. 


The hangars, where 
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HOW A CAMP DRIES OUT. 


Here we have the Eighteenth Infantry. 


portion. There are twelve field bakeries, 


each with a capacity of 12,000 loaves a 
day. There are 8,265:horses and mules 
and draft and pack animals that must be 
fed, shod, and cared for. There are an 
average of 250 men in the hospitals, tho 
the men have been unusually healthy 
while in San Antonio. For the twelve 
ovens and bakeries and kitchen tents 
there is a detachment of cooks and 
bakers of a hundred men, who do noth- 
ing but cook from morning till night. 

One of the most interesting regiments 
in the entire division is the negro troops, 
the Ninth Cavalry, 900 men strong, with- 
in 100 of war strength. The Ninth Cav- 
alry came from Fort D. A. Russell, Wy- 
oming, and was the last to arrive, owing 
to the lack of railway facilities. Tho 
situated in the very midst of the division 
camp, the negroes remain to themselves, 
and are the best behaved imaginable 
The other troops have a strong feeling 
of prejudice against the black soldiers, 
and the commanding officers narrowly 
escape having race riots to contend with 
at times. However, thus far there has 
been no trouble. 

It is generally supposed in the North 
and East that San Antonio is very near 


Three weeks’ rain made drainage and drying imperative. 
and men dried themselves by day, only to be wet again the next night. 


The tents 


the border. The fact is, the nearest point 
of the Mexican border is 154 miles away, 
the town of Laredo. During the man- 
euverings in San Antonio several detach- 
ments of troops have been sent to the 
border, until at present there are ap- 
proximately 3,000 men patroling the Rio 
Grande—1,800 cavalrymen, 1,000 infan- 
try, and miscellaneous signal corps, hos- 
pital and engineering corps and attend- 
ants of every sort needed in the field 
service. 

In the opinion of the commanders 
within one day’s time the entire division 
of 13,000 men, now in San Antonio, to- 
gether with the 3,000 at Fort Sam Hous- 
ton and the 2,000 on patrol duty, could 
cross the Mexican border. This estimate 
of time, of course, is based upon the rec- 


ords established at the mobilization time, 


two months ago. 

The soldiers amuse themselves in camp 
by attending strictly to the routine of 
the camp life requirements, to watching 
the signal corps and the aeronautical de- 
tachment, under Lieut. B. D. Foulois, to 
taking periodic hikes across country to 
Leon Springs, 25 miles away, and to 
coming to San Antonio for assorted 
pleasures. The first week was delight- 
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fully characteristic San Antonio weather, 
sunshiny and warm. But the latter. part 
of April and the greater part of May 
thus far has seen drenching rains day 
after day, until life in.the division camp 
in tents is not as pleasant. But there are 
few days the sun does not shine suffi- 
ciently long to dry out the tents. 

Here are the troops, where they came 
from and the commanding officers of the 
Maneuver Division of the United States 
Army, the greatest gathering together of 
soldiers since the Spanish-American 
War: 

Tenth Infantry, Fort Benjamin Harrison, 
Indianapolis; Col. Henry A. Green. 

Eleventh Infantry, Fort D. A. Russell, Wy- 
oming; Col. Arthur Williams. 

Thirteenth Infantry, Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas; Col. Robert H. Loughborough. 

Fifteenth Infantry, Fort Douglas, Utah; 


Col. Walter S. Scott. 
McPherson, 


Seventeenth Infantry, Fort 


Georgia; Col. John T. Van Orsdale. 
Eighteenth Infantry, Fort McKenzie, Wyo- 
ming and Whipple Barracks, Arizona; Col. 
Thomas F. Davis 
Twenty-second Infantry, Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, Texas; Col. Alfred Reynolds 
Twenty-third Infantry, Fort Bliss, Texas; 


Col. Alfred C. Sharpe. 
Twenty-eighth Infantry, Fort 
Minn.; Col. Edward H. Plummer. 
Third Cavalry, Fort Sam Houston, Texas; 
Col. Joseph Dorst. 
Ninth Cavalry, Fort D. A. Russell, Wgyo- 
ming; Col. John F. Guilfoyle. 
Eleventh Cavalry, Fort Oglethorpe, 
Col. Tames Parker. 


Sneliing, 


Ga. ; 
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Third Field Artillery, Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas, and Fort Myer, Va.; Col. Lotus Niles 
and Maj. Lucian G. Berry. 

Third Battalion Engineers, Forts Leaven- 
worth, Kan., and D. A. Russell, Wyoming; 
Maj. M. L. Walker 

Coltapaiuien D and I, Signal Corps, Fort 
Omaha, Nebraska; Maj. George O. Squier. 

Hospital Corps, Ambulance Corps, bakers, 
cooks, blacksmiths, caretakers, all amounting 
to 800 men. 

The following is the commanding staff of 
the Division: 

Commander of Division, Maj.-Gen. W. II. 
Carter. 

Aide de Camp, Lieut. Henry C. Pratt. 

Chief of Staff, Col. Stephen Mills. 

General Staff, Capt. Malin Craig. 

Adjutant General, Lieut.-Col. Eugene lI. 
Ladd. 

Inspector Generai, Lieut.-Col. George Bell, 


¢ 
Judge Advocate, Maj. Blanton Winship 
Chief Surgeon, Lieut.-Col. Harry P. Bir- 
mingham. 
Sanitary Inspector, Maj. Paul F. Straub. 
Chief Quartermaster, Lieut.-Col. Daniel Mc- 


* Carthy. 


Chief Commissary, Maj. Harry E. Wilkins. 

This bare outline of the making of a 
camp for 20,000 men, the constructing 
of a khaki town of 20,000 inhabitants in 
three days, gives little more than a gen- 
eral idea of the immense amount of ac- 
tivity involved. The different phases of 
construction of this great martial dwell- : 
ing place are so numerous and complex 
it would be impossible to detail them in 
less than a volume. 


San ANTONIO, TEXAS. 








WIRELESS APPARATUS OF THE SIGNAL CORPS. 


The maneuvering division has especially paid attention 
to the workings of the Signal Corps with the wire- 


less system. 























The University of Tokyo 


BY CHARLES F. THWING, LL.D. 


{This is the fourth and last article by the President of Western Reserve University and 
Adelbert College, on. the great Oriental universities. The article on the University of Cairo 
appeared on June 23, the University of Calcutta on July 7 and the University of Peking 
on September 15, 1910.—Ep1Tor.] 


Rear: University of Tokyo as a legal- 


ly existing institution is a growth; 
as an agency of teaching and of 
research it is a manufacture. 

As a growth it represents origins go- 
ing back into the Tokugawa period, and 
includes institutions of prolonged serv- 
ice. But its own proper existence began 
as late as the year of 1886 in the union 
of two colleges. These two colleges of 
much earlier foundation, included in one 
of them departments of law, science, 
medicine and literature. For twenty- 
two years, therefore, the Imperial Uni- 
versity of Tokyo has developed. It has 
added two great departments of engi- 
‘neering and of agriculture. It has ex- 
tended its work into fields as diverse as 
are represented in an astronomical ob- 
servatory, a marine biological laboratory, 
botanical gardens and seismometers. | It 
has published many series of mono- 
graphs upon erudite subjects. It has es- 
tablished a graduate department known 
as University Hall. It has increased its 
numbers of professors and students till 
it has become one of the great universi- 
ties of the world. Its annual budget rep- 
resents an amount equal to the annual 
budgets of the richer American univer- 
sities; and its buildings are now more 
than fifty. 


Whenever the Japanese wish to intro- 
duce a new method, or to lay a new 
foundation, social or civil, they look 
about the world to find a model. The 
Japanese are imitators ; but they are also 
more—they are incorporators. In their 
imitation they employ the principle of 
selection. In the application of this prin- 
cible of selection, they choose the best 


for incorporation into their belief and 


practice. In the lower education forty 
years ago they turned to the United 
States for light; but in the higher they 
looked to Berlin and Leipsic. To Ber- 
lin they sent their young men to learn, 
and from Berlin and other universities 
they called professors. The organiza- 
tion, therefore, of the University of 
Tokyo, as of the more lately established 
University of Kyoto, is German. The 
German. origin is seen not simply in the 
architecture, but also in the high re- 
quirements for admission, in the ordi- 
nary length of the course of residence, 
and in the dominance of the lecture sys- 
tem and in opportunities for research. 
The reason of the preference of the Jap- 
anese educator for the German type lies 
largely in the fact of its systematization. 
Teutonic orderliness strongly appeals to 
the Japanese mind. 

With the German influence has been 
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united the American. But the American 
influence has on the whole been less per- 
vasive in the higher, as the German has 
been less pervasive in the lower, educa- 
tion. Brown and Verbeck, of the earlier 
time, and Mason, Scott and Murray, of 
the later, gave themselves to the establish- 
ment and reform of the agencies of the 
lower grade of education rather than of 
the university. 

The present constitution of the Im- 
perial universities is represented in the 
Imperial ordinances which have been is- 
sued at various times during the past 
twenty-two years. Among these ordi- 
nances are several frequent declarations. 
Regarding the duties of the president it 
is said: 

“The President shall be’ of chokunin rank 
and shall have charge of all the affairs of the 
Imperial University of. Tokyo, and have con- 
trol over all its subordinate officers under the 
superintendence of the Minister of Education, 
and in accordance with the articles of the Im- 
perial Ordinance for the Founding of Impe- 
rial Universities. As to the appointment, pro- 
motion, etc., of the higher officials, the Presi- 
dent shall submit his suggestions to the Min- 
ister of Education; but the appointment, etc., 
of the lower officials shall rest entirely with 
himself.” 

Respecting professors it is declared: 

“There shall be one hundred and twenty- 
two Professors, who shall be of sonin or cho- 
kunin rank. They shall occupy the Chairs, 
and shall instruct the students and give them 
guidance in the pursuit of their studies. The 
Professor, who is Director of a College or 
Principal of the Hospital attached to the Col- 
lege of Medicine, may, in certain cases, occupy 
no Chair in the said College.” 

The purpose, too, of the higher edu- 
cation is defined. It is impressive that 
the two objects of service of the com- 
monwealth and the discovery of truth 
are the only ones noted: 

“Imperial Universities shali have for their 
objects the teaching of such arts and sciences 
as are required for the purpose of the State, 
and the prosecution of original research in 
such arts and sciences.” 

The two great world-significances 
touching the higher education of Japan, 
as in certain respects the lower, are the 
absence of the classical tradition and the 
absence of all teaching of religion. The 
difference between Oriental and occi- 
dental education in these respects is 
furidamental and impressive. The 
Anglo-Saxon world has since the revival 
of letters declared that an education 


without Latin and Greek was not a 
worthy education. It has made these 
two languages and literatures the chief 
content of the course of study for more 
than three hundred years. Every at- 
tempt made to dislodge them from their 
primacy has met with prolonged and de- 
termined opposition. In the most fa- 
mous university of the English-speaking 
world they still dominate. They have 
been the nurse of literature; their ora- 
tions have inspired eloquence; their es- 
says have quickened highest apprecia- 
tions; the Greek tragedies have been the 
model of the French drama; their his- - 
tories have been the source of the noblest 
historical compositions of modern times 
—and in no field is modern literature 
greater than in the historical, and their 
philosophy has inspired the thinking of 
the present world. The culture which they 
stand for and bestow ‘has been ‘regarded 
as: the choicest possession of the gentle- 
man, and the increase in mental power 
which they are declared to make has 
been affirmed to be of. the greatest and 
most lasting worth. 

But in Japan and its principal univer- 
sity, Latin is comparatively unknown 
and Greek is not read. The study of 
either language may be pursued, but it 
is pursued by a few only. In all Japan, 
Greek has been studied chiefly as a 
means of reading the New Testament: it 
has largely an ecclesiastical worth. 

The place which Latin and Greek 
have held in English and American edu- 
cation for the centuries is in Japan taken 
by the Chinese classics. The question 
emerges, does the higher education, does 
Japan herself, suffer thru this substitu- 
tion? The answer depends upon two 
things; first, the worth of the content 
of the Chinese classics, and, second, the 
method of teaching language and litera- 
ture. 

Is Confucius as well worth reading as 
Plato? Into such a question may the 
full problem be compressed. To such a 
question there can be but one answer. 
The answer lies in the fact that Confu- 
cius is chiefly an ethical philosopher ; he 
is concerned with the relations of men to 
each other and of man to himself. Plato 
is indeed. concerned with this egoistic 
and this altruistic relation, but also he 
is concerned with the relation of men to 
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ultimate being. He is a philosopher of 
the Absolute. The Chinese sages are in- 
deed worth studying; it were well if all 
Occidental colleges offered a course in 
the six books; it were well if the Occi- 
dental world read Confucius and Men- 
cius. But to me the Greek is as superior 
to the Chinese as Athens in the time of 
Pericles was superior to Peking in the 
time of Confucius. 

Therefore the inference is inevitable 
that the higher Japanese education, and 
in consequence the Japanese mind, suf- 
fer by reason of the substitution of the 
Chinese classics for the Latin and Greek 
classics. Furthermore, a loss is experi- 
enced in respect to the method of teach- 
ing Chinese and of teaching Greek. The 
discipline of the mind arising from the 
study of a language is great; it repre- 
sents many of the most important ele- 
ments of _ intellectual growth and 
strength. No language has so far proved 
to be so rich in giving intellectual 
strength as the Greek. I asked one of 
the greater of Chinese statesmen edu- 
cated at Phillips Academy, Andoyer, and 


at Amherst College, the question, “What 


taught you to think”. His answer was, 
“The study of Greek.” A Greek sen- 
tence is a composite, the analyzing of 
which represents intellectual observation, 
discrimination, judgment. The Greek 
verb is a composite, representing. noblest 
scientific elements and growths.-. To 
know it, to understand its parts, rela- 
tions, functions, involves intellectual 
processes of richest value. The study of 
Greek literature gives culture; the study 
of Greek language creates power. 

No such process obtains in the study 
of the Chinese language and literature in 
the schools and colleges of Japan. The 
method lies in the learning of ideo- 
graphs. The number of these characters 
is unlimited. An ordinary Chinese dic- 
tionary gives 50,000. It is largely a 
training of the memory. The time is 
devoted to the reading of the great Chin- 
ese books accompanied by brief com- 
ments from the teacher. Such learning 
and reading may represent at their best 
culture, and at their worst intellectual 
gorging ; but they do not create that per- 
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sonal and intellectual element of force 
which must precede, and is preparatory 
to, culture. 

So far, therefore, the study of the 
Chinese classics as conducted in the Im- 
perial universities of Japan must be af- 
firmed to be no substitute for the Latin 
or for the Greek as these languages and 
literatures have been taught in the Eng- 
lish and American colleges. 

The question might here be asked, 
what is the effect of the absence of the 
classical tradition upon the higher edu- 
cational service of Japan. One effect 
seems to me to be conspicuous: it is the 
lack of accuracy in the working of the 
Japanese mind. That the Japanese mind 
is not an accurate tool is the usual testi- 
mony. This is the testimony of Japan- 
ese scholars themselves; it is also the 
testimony of American scholars who 
have taught in Japanese schools. The 
Japanese mind is rather a knowing than 
a thinking mind. It is rather acquisitive 
than inquisitive, altho in inquisitiveness 
it is not wanting. It is rather a memor- 
izing than a reasoning mind. This lack 


seems to me to arise in part from the 
lack of linguistic training. But it should 
be added that this defect may have two 
other sources: namely, the lecture system 
of conveying instruction, and also the 
desire of the Japanese student to take 
too many courses of lectures at one time. 
The very earnestness of the Japanese 
student tends to make him superficial. 
The lecture system has many advan- 
tages. But if introduced early in the 
course of education it is in peril of sub- 
stituting general facts and general 
knowledge for close study; and it also 
is in danger of training the memory at 
the expense of the iogical faculties 
Furthermore, this peril of the system is 
enhanced when students attend so many 
lectures that they have little time left for 
reading, and less time for reflection. 
Not a few Japanese students take twen- 
ty-five or more lectures a week. The 
ordinary American student takes twelve 
or fifteen. I know Japanese students 
who are attending lectures for no less 
than six hours a day. Such a method 
is intellectual gorging, stuffing. This 
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custom arises from the eagerness of the 
student to clutch and to cram. It is bad 
physiology ; and it is worse psychology. 

Professor Shoop, professor of philos- 
opy in Elphinstone Cotlege, Bombay, in 
his book on education in Japan, tells of 
a student who represents the typical 
cramming process: 

“This young man, who was twenty-five, in- 
formed me that he had read some of Chaucer 
and Spenser; nine or more plays of Shake- 
speare; Milton, the minor poems and two 
books of ‘Paradise Lost’; Bacon’s ‘Essays’; 
some of Addison, Steele and Swift; ‘Rasse- 
las’; Goldsmith’s poems; Burke’s ‘Speech on 
Conciliation with America’; some of Cowper 
and Wordsworth (including part of ‘The Ex- 
cursion’; some of ‘Childe Harold,’ Shelley and 
Keats; some of Thackeray and Dickens; and 
a good deal of Tennyson, Rossetti, Swinburne 
und Browning; besides miscellaneous books of 
a ciitical or esthetic character, novels, and so 
forth. It must be remembered that at the 
same time he had been studying a good deal 
of German, French, Latin and Chinese, be- 
sides his own language; as also a good deal 
of philosophy, philology, esthetics, and peda- 
gogics, all of which entered into the literature 
course.” 

The second fundamental difference be- 
tween the higher education of Japan and 
the higher education of the Occident lies 
in the absence of all religious teaching. 
The great religious systems of Japan are 
Buddhism and Shintoism. Shintoism is 
the religion of the Court. Christianity 
has also a place in Japan. Its place is 
not large, but tho its place be small, its 
influence and significance are great. All 
teaching of all religions is forbidden in 
Government schools. As a_ professor 
in the university said to me, himself a 
graduate of an American Christian col- 


lege, “No other method than prohibition 
can be followed.” The differences of 
religious beliefs obtaining among pro- 
fessors and students render the inculca- 
tion of any one faith impossible. Japan 
gives freedom to all religions. It gives 
precedence to none. 

The most influential teacher of modern 
Japan, Fukuzawa, tho not believing. in 
any religion himself, emphasized its im- 
portance for his fellow-countrymen. He 
recognized that it was “one of the things 
men need in order to get thru life,” that 
it served a social end, “like tea.” “You 
choose the tea whose flavor you like best, 
and you buy from the tea merchant who 
sells it.” Prince Ito has also said: 

“I regard religion itself as quite unneces- 
sary for a nation’s life; science is far above 
superstition, and what is religion but supersti- 
tion, and therefore a possible source of weak- 
ness to a nation?” 

Professors in the Imperial University 
at Tokyo and at Kyoto are not usually 
the declared adherents of any faith. 
They are neither Christians, nor Budd- 
hists, nor Shintoists. They are also, like 
many of the nation, inclined to say that 
neither American Christianity nor Eng- 
lish nor German Christianity is Christ’s 
Christianity. Christ’s Christianity, they 
declare, consists of two principles: su- 
preme love to the Supreme Being and 
love to man. The diverse Christianity of 
the nations has become cumbered with 
materialistic and metaphysical specula- 
tion. But intellectually most of these 
teachers would affirm that they were 
agnostics. Their personal belief is that 
if one rightly adjusts himself to the finite 
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he will be able also to relate himself 
properly to the infinite. The Japanese 
mind of every order is rather practical 
than speculative. It is not a philosophi- 
cal mind; neither is its heart deeply re- 
ligious. 

A similar absence of religious belief 
prevails among students as among pro- 
fessors, only perhaps among students the 
lack appears more emphatic. 

magazine took a religious census 
of the students of three schools. An- 
swers were given by 407 as follows: 
Confucian, 1; Shinto, 1; Buddhists, 15; 
Christians, 4; atheists, 60; agnostics, 
282; non-committal, 46. 

As a type of the German university 
Tokyo labors under two _ conditions 
which pervade in Germany, and which 
are of special significance to American 
students and teachers. One of these con- 
ditions is the lack of dormitories. The 
5,000 students of Tokyo are scattered 
up and down the little streets of the capi- 
tal. The university assumes no respon- 
sibility for them outside the Red Gate. 
The Japanese student is less mature than 
the German, and bears responsibility for 
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himself less worthily. It is not, how- 
ever, moral supervision only which 
would result in a finer manhood; but it 
is also and more to be remembered that 
Students educate each other intellectual- 
ly. The student of economics aids his 
fellow student in getting a more ade- 
quate conception of the problems of 
economics. The same method obtains in 
each subject. Mental attritions help to 
make education. Such _ relationships 
Japanese students lack, and lack them 
more than do Munich or Heidelberg stu- 
dents; and they form a lack which no 
worthy seminar adequately supplies. 
Private dormitories, however, are 
helping to make up for this institutional 
and personal lack. The Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Tokyo has built 
several dormitories, and hopes to build 
many more. They are designed for all 
students, not only for those of the Im- 
perial University, but also for students 
of Waseda University and of other pri- 
vate and public institutions. The condi- 
tions of life, physical and moral, of these 
dormitories, usually called hostels, are 
far superior to those which obtain in 
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most other houses open to students. termined to get the most in the shortest 


These dormitories are built, as are most 
Japanese houses, of wood, and their con- 
struction is of a very slight sort. The 
fear of the earthquake is constantly be- 
fore the builder and the dweller. The 
rooms are small, as are most Japanese 
rooms, and the living arrangements are 
simple, as is also characteristic of all 
Japanese living. These hostels usually 
accommodate about thirty students. 
Their cost would average about $6,500, 
and the cost of board and room a month 
is about $5—all of which represents Jap- 
anese economy and efficiency. In fact, 
$150 a year would be regarded as a lib- 
eral allowance for meeting all expenses. 

A second difficult condition under 
which the professors as well as the stu- 
dents of the University of Tokyo labor 
also refers to a personal relationship. It 
is the relationship between the professor 
and the student. Personal relationship 
between the professor and the student is 
anywhere hard to maintain, but is es- 
pecially hard in the case of a large num- 
ber of students. “TI have 300 students in 
my class,” said a Tokyo teacher to me, 
and he added with a sense of regret, 
“What can I do for knowing or helping 
the individual man?” In this condition 
education is in peril of becoming simply 
instruction, and instruction of.a type 
which does not result in the making of 
mind or character. 

The Japanese student has three chief 
characteristics: he is a man rather of 
learning than ‘of thinking, he is ambi- 
tious, and he is enthusiastic in his work. 
The training of the power to think is 
uncommon enough in all colleges of the 
entire world, but in Japan it seems to be 
especially lacking. The Japanese are in- 
clined to interpret education in terms of 
knowledge. As thinkers they are in 
peril of being superficial, desultory, in- 
effective. As students, they are inclined 
to read without reflection, to listen with- 
out proper appreciation, and to_ take 
notes of many lectures without sufficient 
meditation. To them education is alto- 
gether too constantly, as well as just be- 
fore examination, a cramming. But 
they are enthusiastic in their work. The 
excess of enthusiasm may be a cause of 
the superficiality of their thinking. The 
individual student is, like the nation, de- 


He lives in his heart. He reflects 
Furthermore, he is 
mightily ambitious. He is eager to at- 
tain unto the highest. The type of am- 
bition is rather noble than mean. He is 
determined to serve his Emperor, his na- 
tion, and the whole brotherhood of the 
race. If in China filial piety be the first 
virtue, in Japan loyalty to the Emperor 
is chief. This condition of ambition 
which is usually supposed to be charac- 
teristically American is as truly Jap- 
anese. 

There are two special difficulties under 
which the professors in the Japanese 
universities and higher schools labor; 
one is the smallness of the annual stipend. 
Salaries are small, running from a mini- 
mum of $1,000 to a maximum of $2,000 
for native professors, and to higher sums 
—about $3,500 is an average—for for- 
eign teachers. A pension system serve: 
to augment this annual income, which 
becomes available after fifteen years of 
service. The retiring allowance usually 
amounts to one-quarter or ofie-third of 
the regular stipend. The other difficul- 
ty of Japanese professors is the lack of 
a sufficient number of readers in their 
own country and the world for their 
monographs containing the result of their 
researches. The department of biology 
is onc of the most famous in the Univer- 
sity of Tokyo. But only a few, very 
few, of Japan’s fifty millions care for the 
publications of this department, and the 
number who read them is small indeed. 
But, be it said, a fit audience these schol- 
ars themselves are making for each 
other ; and the great scholar in his stud- 
ies and researches is with increasing in- 
fluence seeking and finding his critics 
and companions among the scholars of 
all races. 

But in special ways the University of 
Tokyo is influencing the whole nation. 
This university trained the physicians 
and surgeons who helped the nation to 
defeat Russia in the last great war. 
Waterloo was no more truly won on the 
playing fields of Eton than Mukden was 
won in the laboratories of the medical 
department of the University of Tokyo. 
Tokyo and the companion university at 
Kyoto have contributed some 10,000 
men to the service of the higher inter- 
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ests of the community and of the State 
thru the medical and other professions. 

In the higher education, as in the 
lower, as also in most of the movements 
of Japan, the inspiring force is found in 
a personal loyalty to the Emperor. The 
desire to obey his commands, to heed his 
wishes, is the chief desire of the Japan- 
ese. As Baron Kaneko said to me, “I 
want to be a loyal subject of my Em- 
peror, and to serve humanity.” What 
the Emperor wills, the people will. He 
wills war, and the people become sold- 
- iers and victors on sea and land. He 
wills education, and the people will to be 


educated. Perhaps the most important- 


document of all the documents which in 
the last decade has had the most to do 
with making Japan great is the rescript 
of the Emperor regarding education, is- 
sued in the year 1872. It is the most fit- 
ting close which this paper concerning 
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the most important of all the newer uni- 
versities of the world can receive: 


“The acquisition of knowledge is essential 
to a successful life. All knowledge, from that 
necessary for daily life to that higher knowl- 
edge necessary to prepare officials, farmers, 
merchants, artisans, physicians, etc., for their 
special vocations is acquired by learning. A long 
time has elapsed since schools were first estab- 
lished. But for farmers, artisans and merchants 
as well as for women, learning was regarded as 
beyond their sphere. Even among the higher 
classes much time was spent in useless occu- 
pation of writing poetry and composing max- 
ims, instead of learning what would be for 
their own benefit, or for that of the State. 
Now an educational system has been estab- 
lished, and the schedule of study remodeled. 
It is designed henceforth that education shall 
be so diffused that there may not be a village 
with an ignorant family, nor a family with an 
ignorant member.” 


The last sentence is worthy of being 
made the educational creed of every 
people. 


CLEVELAND, OHnIO. 


Bron Rhuddyn 


BY EDITH BABBITT 


Pusuine the leaves of his nest away, 
A robin sang at the break of day, 
“Cheerily! Cheerily!” 


Brushing the dews of the dawn aside, 
His call sped carolling far and wide, 
“Cheerily! Cheerily!” 


The wood-musicians woke with a start, 

Each hastening to take his own merry part, 

Till all the country, from glen to hill, 

Was with the Chorus of Hope a-thrill; 
“Cheerily! Cheerily!” 


I thought how thru centuries of shine and 
rain 
The robin had sent his clear refrain, 
And the ancient tale came back to me 
Of the bird that sang to Christ’s agony, 
“Cheerily! Cheerily!” 


It is said, as He toiled up Calvary, 
A robin was singing his roundelay, 


“Cheerily! Cheerily!” 
The, beenene were fresh and sweet was the 
ight, 
As the glad little minstrel trilled his delight, 


“Cheerily! Cheerily! 


Sudden, a mob stormed over the hill; 
The bird shrank back, his song grew still; 
Out from the branches, with sharp, bright 


eye, 
He watched till the Saviour came staggering 
nigh : 
“Cheerily! Cheerily!” 


Seeing the thorns on the Beautiful Brow, 
“Quick! Quick!” he called from the spring- 
ing bough; 

“Cheerily! Cheerily!” 


bigs a swift, brave rush at the Crown he 
ew, 

From the Suffering Brow a small thorn drew; 
“It was all he could! Tho his breast was 


dyed 
With the Master’s blood, he compassionate 
cried, 
“Cheerily! - Cheerily!’ 


Little we doubt, whilst it saved Him naught, 
True comfort the wee bird’s message brought ; 
“Cheerily! Cheerilyf” 


So, Bron Rhuddyn, is it strange we love 
Thee, all singers of the grove above? 
“Cheerily! Cheerily!” 


Betort, Wis. 
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BY DR. W. T. GRENFELL 


Autmor or “A Man’s Fairs,” “Vrxincs or Topay,” “Lasrapor,” Etc. 


OR two years I had made summer 
F voyages in our own one hundred 
and fifty ton hospital schooner from 
England to Labrador, returning when 
the summer exodus of fishermen were 
driven south by the advance of winter. 
The short seasons of open water had 
been spent in doing what we could to help 
the fishermen. A local failure of the fish- 
eries the previous year had brought me a 
piteous appeal to try and do something 
for.a district further south than I had 
hitherto considered our territory. More- 
over there had appeared that spring a 
sickness that was painful and fatal—a 
new terror to the settlers. Large black 
bruises broke out about their bodies. 
Joints became suddenly rigid. Mouth 
and gums turned purple and fetid. No 
doctor ever visited that Coast, not even 
on the occasional mail-boat. It was a 
most pathetic appeal. ‘Would I at least 
come in and see them?” 
So it happened that as we once more 
sailed south, in company with the large 


fishing fleet that were again returning. 


home, we ran in and anchored in the saf- 
est and most central harbor, to decide 
finally whether we should stay the winter 
on “the French Shore.” A cursory visit 
around the little settlement left no doubt 
in our minds that there existed an unde- 
niable need for such services as-we could 
render, and an ample scope for labor that 
would keep us busy till our schooner 
could return to us from England once 
more. It was equally and somewhat 
painfully apparent, however, that we 
were not overwell equipped for the task.. 
Nevertheless we proceeded to disem- 
bark, I and a young friend from England 
who had volunteered to help me with 
whatever work I. might be called upon 
to do. 

Our difficulties began at once. It was 
by no means such an easy matter as 
might be supposed to find a lodging- 
place among the cottages of which the 
village consisted, and when finally we 
had succeeded in transforming two 
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rooms to suit our purposes, it was still 
evident that if we were to do any serious 
surgical work we must find accommoda- 
tion in some other house for our sick 
folk. Owing to the constant calls from 
far as well as near, during the first few 
weeks after the schooner left us, we were 
prevented in spite of our best efforts 
from giving the time necessary to secure 
that resemblance to a hospital which we 
desired. Indeed the March gales had al- 
ready broken up much of the standing 
ice that all winter had enabled us to cross 
the arms of the sea, and answer quickly 
the calls of our neighbors, before half an- 
other house was really ready for surgica! 
occupation. 

The great bridge that had crossed to 
some off-lying islands had just given be- 
fore an angry Atlantic ground swell, 
heaving in under the outside ice, and thus 
had temporarily cut them off from all 
communication with the mainland. We 
were not a little surprised, therefore, to 
be suddenly summoned out of bed one 
night by the stentorian voices of a num- 
ber of their men gathered outside our 
cottage. On descending to admit them 
we found them to be the crew of a seal- 
ing skiff that had forced their way in 
through the running ice. That something 
serious must have happened was evident. 
The men were obviously excited and in 
haste. So while some started our fire 
and got the kettle on—the universal or- 
der of events all along our Coast—the 
skipper told us how “Tim Bryan had 
shot hisself, and wanted a doctor bad 
right off.” Three men had been duck 
shooting together and from a point of 
vantage where they “were well stowed 
away, they had just had “a desperate 
shot into a small pond o’ water,” formed 
by a fissure in the ice. They had killed 
or crippled some seventy-six birds, and 
Tim had been reloading in so great a 
hurry to secure the wounded ones, that 
a spark left in his gun had exploded the 
new charge. The flash from the muzzle 
had entered the powder horn that he held 
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inverted over the muzzle. To stop the 
bleeding his comrades had rushed him 
home, and plunged the shattered right 
hand into the flour barrel. This had 
fortunately proved effective. Pain and 
weakness from the loss of blood had 
however caused them to leave him there 
in his own home. “Would we come right 
along?” There was much heavy running 
ice and they were anx- 
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“Oh, doctor,” he replied, “don’t tell me 
that. It’s not the hand I’m thinking of— 
but it’s my right one, doctor. It will 
mean that we shall all starve together. 
Can you do nothing to help me save it, 
doctor? For God’s sake, say you can,” 
and the great strong man, now utterly 
overwrought, broke down completely 
and wept like a child. 

“Yes, Tim, we can 





ious to get back while 
the channel they had 
rowed along might still 
make it possible. 

After less than an 
hour’s rest and refresh- 


ment these Vikings 
were ready to start on 
their return voyage, 


tho it was still pitch 
dark, and the sea was 
covered with the slob- 
ice. With them on the 
journey back went my 
young colleague, leav- 
ing me to “stand by” 
our other patients, from 
some of whom I dared 
not risk being cut off. 
The moving of the 
injured man proved a. 
harder task than was 
anticipated, and an- 
other valuable forty- 
eight hours elapsed be- 
fore he was carried up 
to our makeshift hos- 
pital. Tim was a fam- 
ily man—he had five 
small children and a 
wife dependent on him. 
He had nothing but his 
skill as a fisherman and 
trapper to count on for 
his daily food. Alas— 
now—his right hand 
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try, if you decide to 
take the risk. But you 
should know that the 
risk to your life will he 
very great, and even if 
we do save what is left 
of it, it may be of no 


use to you.” 
“Give me an hour to 
think it over, won't 


you, doctor, and then 
Pll give you my an- 
swer.” 

Laying the arm on a 
weighted board and 
sinking the whole into 
a trough of carbolized 
hot water, we went off 
leaving only his com- 
rades to give him coun- 
sel. The clock marked 
one hour exactly when 
we returned for his de- 
cision, for time then 
was of the utmost im- 
portance. The patient 
was quieter now. His 
piercing blue eye: 
seemed trying to look 
thru me as I walked up 
to the couch on which 
he lay stretched out. 
He had evidently made 
up his mind—and his 
answer was without 








lay before me, one 
huge shattered mass of 
blood, flour, and _ corruption. The 
man himself was flushed and __fever- 
ish; already his face had. assumed 
the sunken aspect of general blood 
infection—the telltale glands in the arm- 
pit were red and swollen. I was forced 
to put the position plainly to him—“Tim, 
boy, if what’s left of your hand isn’t cut 
off it will probably cost you your life.” 


DR. W. T. GRENFELL. 


doubt final. There was 
no questioning the tone 
in which he said, “I’d 
rather be dead than live without her, doc- 
tor. You knows what that would mean, 
to live like that and see ’em starve. You 
must just do your best. They all knows 
you'll do that.” 

The preliminary operation had to be 
done without putting him to sleep—for 
he dreaded the idea as less familiar than 
pain, which he knew well enough how to 
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bear—while we too were glad enough not 
to have to incur the additional risk of an 
anesthetic in his condition. 

By the time we were thru, the handy 
owner of our little house had ready for 
us a wooden arm bath of large dimen- 
sions with well-rounded and _ sloping 
sides, capable of holding plenty of water. 
The whole was as neat and water-tight 
as the boats he built, its seams being well 
caulked with pitch. 

Into this the arm was slung, so as to be 
quite freely movable, with real blocks and 
tackles from the ceiling. And so the 
long struggle began. 

Messengers had been despatched long 
before for the priest, who was domiciled 
fifty miles to the south and was consid- 
ered comparatively close. The good fel- 
low arrived just at this juncture, a man 
of hearty, cheerful disposition, whose 
ministrations were, if of no other value, 
at any rate a psychological factor that 
added yet another chance of success in 
the struggle we were dreading. 

At the end of the first week victory 
seemed ours. The priest had left for the 
south entrusting the daily reading of the 
prayers from the missal to the good 
house-mother, who though herself a very 
rigid Methodist, was far too kind of 
heart to feel any compunction in render- 
ing a service that might give help or 
pleasure to another in trouble. It was 
possibly some little offset to her con- 
science that the wording was in Latin. 
in which language she was not versed, 
nor for that same reason did errors in 
reading seriously affect poor Tim. 

By the tenth day the swelling of the 
shattered limb was in no way reduced— 
the powder driven in before being burnt 
resisted all attempts to get a clean wound. 
The brave fellow had lost flesh steadilv. 
To keep his arm under the hot solution 
he was forced to sleep in a sitting posi- 
tion, and now our scanty supplies of anti- 
septics were getting exhausted. Once 
more we had to advise him that he was 
risking his life, and that even removal of 
the whole arm might be of little value if 
there were any longer delay. But Tim 
was as immovable as a rock. “I’d rather 
die without it, doctor. I couldn’t bear to 
live and be no use to no one.” It was of 
course still impossible to leave him bv 
night or day, and with no trained nurse 
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to help, we took turns to remain in the 
room at night, getting what sleep we 
could in our sleeping bags, stretched out 
on an improvised settee. 

Our supply of antiseptics finally ran 
out at the end of the fourth week, and 
we had to do the best we could with well- 
boiled water. This involved a material 
increase in the supply needed, and taxed 
to the utmost our kettle capacity. The 
water itself had to be carried a long way, 
as every source of supply near at hand 
was frozen solid. Chopped ice thrown 
into the kettle served for the limited 
needs of the household under ordinary 
circumstances. We had now to look to 
our dogs, or those of some kindly neigh- 
bor, to haul us barrels full of water from 
a rapid mountain stream that never froze 
solid quite to the bottom. 

To add to our troubles we had not 
again been able to communicate with the 
islands. The heavy Atlantic ice outside 
had been constantly gliding through the 
channels with strong winds and a heavy. 
swell, so that we had not the comfort of 
being able to keep Tim’s wife and friends 
informed of our views of the situation. 
Moreover, the poor fellow had been suf- 
fering a great deal of pain of late and it 
was simply impossible to keep him con- 
stantly under opiates. At his own urgent 
request messengers were Once more des- 
patched to the priest that he might at 
least send down a few bottles of water 
that he had blessed, in the hope that it 
might afford some relief. Of this each 
morning and evening a few drops were 
sprinkled in the bath before his eyes, and 
tho, of course, we had had to boil it be- 
forehand, it didn’t lose its efficiency. For 
it never failed to quiet him down, and so 
to render possible the rest that was a 
vital necessity in his condition. 

It was not till six weeks had elapsed 
that it became no longer necessary to 
float the wounded limb. Openings and 
counter-openings had been imperative as 
high up as the armpit, and even now, tho 
delighted with the fact that with improv- 
ing appetite and sleep, Tim’s life was go- 
ing to be spared, we were rather appre- 
hensive that the result he dreaded more 
than death would still be unavoidable. 
The arm was a veritable wreck to look 
at, and as immovable as the broom-han- 
dle, which it much resembled. What a 
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joyous night it was, however, when at 
last we got Tim out of his armchair and 
into a bed between real sheets. An event 
which, happening on the same day that 
we once more got news through from the 
islands, made it indeed a red-letter day 
in our annals. A fortnight’s massage 
and. passive movements worked won- 
ders with the arm and wrist, but more 
than that is necessary for a hook and line 
fisherman. 

To earn a living a poor man like Tim 
must be able to row cross handed, that is 
with two oars at once—to haul his long 
hand-lines he must be able to grip them 
with either, and so haul them in hand 
over hand—the only alternative being to 
nip the part hauled in by one knee against 
the gunwale of the boat, while the hand 
seeks a new grip. In our deep waters 
this process makes fishing altogether too 
slow to be remunerative. 

It therefore became necessary to try a 
secondary operation with a view to giv- 
ing him something against which to op- 
pose the thumb, which he was, as if by a 
miracle, still able to control. By a little 
careful scheming beforehand and a trans- 
position of fragments, a plan devised to 
accomplish this proved successful beyond 
our anticipation. Tho, thro lack of ten- 
don tissue, we could only make the han: 
resemble a bird’s bill with but one mov- 
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able jaw, we secured the ability to “nip,” 
which, though apparently only a slight 
advantage, really meant all the difference 
in the world to our friend. 

The final stage was to obtain a cover- 
ing for the still large open surface from 
which the skin had been destroyed. We 
were all so interested by Tim’s pluck and 
gratitude that volunteers to supply grafts 
from themselves for that purpose were 
not long lacking, and before the time 
came for Tim to leave us, and commence 
the summer fishing, he was to all intents 
and purposes a well man. Once or twice 
during the summer his small boat might 
have been noticed running in to our har- 
bor, during a spell in the fishing, just to 
report progress. Happily it was so or- 
dered that the season should prove a 
good one for the inshore fishermen, and 
it added no little to our pleasure to see 
now and again the beaming countenance 
of our friend, as he came with some small 
offering to help on similar work being 
done for others. With a quiet smile on 
his face he would sometimes hold up the 
injured hand, and point out the similaritv 
of it to the fore fin of one of our seals, 
dryly remarking on one occasion, “Well, 
doctor, all the rest of me is Catholic, but 
I ‘lows even I can’t stop this flipper being 
Protestant.” 


St. ANTHONY, NEWFOUNDLAND, 


Vocabulary 


BY MARY P. GILDER 


T was a mild spring evening. Kate 
and I were spending it in the out- 
door sitting room into which we had 

converted one end of the veranda. We 
had turned on the electric light; and I 
was luxuriously tucked up on Kate’s cot, 
while she, no less luxurious in her big 
reclining-chair at my side, and supplied 
with writing-pad and pencil, was scrib- 
bling down adjectives as fast as she 
could write. Both of us were contribut- 
ing the material, which came to us in 
streams ; each frequently interrupted the 
other in her gleeful haste to get in a new 
set of words; and at the end of three 


merry hours, when we_ reluctantly 
stopped, we found that we had listed 700 
adjectives, most of them in common use, 
and could have gone on almost indefin- 
itely. 

That evening’s performance was part 
of an experiment out of which we got 
much fun and considerable information, 
and which proved rich in suggestiveness. 
We are both on the invalid list, and con- 
sequently have many hours of enforced 
leisure. Persons naturally active, who 
find themselves in this position, of course 
are continually trying, tho they cannot 
do the things they wish, to “do the little 
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that they can.” The winter before, Kate 
had found a happy vent for her stirring 
energies in writing some magazine arti- 
cles on the great public movement which 
was nearest her heart. The articles had 
been successful, too. But she had dis- 
covered, as I suppose most writers for 
the press do discover, that notwithstand- 
ing her excellent education and a certain 
natural ease of expression, her command 
of English was far from being all that 
she could desire. Her attention was 
drawn more and more to words, those 
tiny bricks from which is fashioned the 
whole magnificent structure of the 
world’s literature. Happening to read 
at the time Professor Palmer’s admir- 
able little book on “Self-Cultivation in 
English,” she was much struck by his 
statement that the average person uses a 
vocabulary of about 3,000 words, while 
Milton used 8,000 and Shakespeare 
15,000; and she began to wonder what 
the extent of her own vocabulary might 
be. It was just about then that the doc- 
tor put down his foot once more, and 
said she must spend the next two or 
three weeks quietly on the porch, and do 
no hard work of any kind; only find 
some mild diversion to take up her at- 
tention. It occurred to her that it would 
be highly diverting to make out a list, 
as complete as possible, of all the words 
in her own vocabulary; and that this 
whimsical achievement might prove in 
some way helpful to the literary work 
which she hoped to resume later. on. 
Being myself a word-lover, I hailed the 
idea with warm interest, and said I 
should like nothing better than to join 
her in carrying it out. We were not on 
a basis of comparison with Professor 
Palmer’s average speaker: first, because 
we ate both so fortunate as to be edu- 
cated beyond the average, Kate in par- 
ticular having five years of special train- 
ing besides her college course; and, sec- 
ondly, because we meant to include not 
only the words we erdinarily spoke, but 
every English word we could pronounce 
and define. Still, it was Professor Pal- 
mer who gave us our start. 

Kate’s original plan was to make a 
card-catalog of very small cards, each 
containing one word. But we were 


eager to begin at once; and until the 
cards could be procured from the neigh- 
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boring city, we concluded to make tem- 
porary lists on writing-pads, each list to 
comprise the words connected with some 
particular subject. We began with a 
house, its materials, architecture, fur- 
nishings, implements, etc.; and we were 
surprised to find what a host of words 
came tumbling over one another to swell 
our list. As, for instance, when Kate 
insisted on having a music-room, and 
dragging in every musical term she 
could possibly remember! But even such 
prosaic things as kitchen apparatus and 
sewing materials yielded us a rich crop. 
Then we took up the human body, with 
all its parts, and all their parts, descrip- 
tions and functions. We took animals, 
wild and domestic, with the special 
words belonging to them. It is astonish- 
ing what a large vocabulary has- grown 
up in connection with the horse alone, 
including the derivatives of the Latin 
equus and the French cheval, the names 
of harness and other gear, and the lan- 
guage of the stable, the road, the race- 
course, and the hunt. We went on in a 
somewhat desultory way, since we did 
not mean to make hard work of our 
amusement, considering such subjects as 
the woods, the sea, the school, the 
church, the theater, the hospital, with the 
great body of words suggested by each. 
The varying occupations of mankind 
alone furnished us with an immense list. 
One day, when Kate persisted in being 
humorously tragic, we reached quite a 
pitch of perverse mirth over a long and 
gruesome catalog of diseases and crimes. 
Our experiences in life had been very dif- 
ferent, and of course there were many 
cases where one or the other of us had 
the advantage. Kate explained to me 
the meaning of diathesis, and I acquaint- 
ed her with the word malingering. In 
this way both of us learned a good deal. 
We kept a reliable dictionary on the 
porch, and consulted it occasionallv. but 
not so often as to spoil our fun. tho 
we did get so interested in the exact 
origin of the word rune, that we hunted 
it down in Skeat’s “Etymological Dic- 
tionary,” feeling delightfully scholarly 
for the moment! 

When we had gotten well on into the 
thousands, we noticed that by far the 
greater number of our words were 
nouns, with a much smaller proportion 
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of verbs, and only here and there one of 
the minor parts of speech. This tallied 
in an interesting way with the theory of 
the etymologists, that in the development 
of language, nouns were the earliest 
words evolved by the race. We conclud- 
ed, in common parlance, to give the 
nouns a rest, and to switch off our. usual 
track for a whole evening on adjectives. 
The result has been chronicled above. 
It was quite the prettiest work we did: 
our language is so rich in descriptive 
terms, in synonyms and opposites. For 
instance, we enumerated the adjectives 
of light, and then of darkness; of 
strength and weakness; of beauty and 
ugliness. Think of the exquisite adjec- 
tives of light, especially if one includes 
present participles: luminous, phosphor- 
escent, glimmering, gleaming, glowing, 
shining, sunny, sunshiny, starry, bril- 
liant, splendid, radiant, glorious, spark- 
ling, dazzling, etc.! Later I tried ad- 
jectives again by’ myself; alphabetically 
instead of by subjects. I found it easy 
to recall over a thousand, even without 
a single present participle ; but the meth- 
od was more !aborious and less enjoy- 
able. When we mentioned our experi- 
ence with this part of speech to a friend, 
the mother of a family, she exclaimed 
with feeling : “Well, if our language is as 
rich as that, I do not think there is much 
excuse for the young people who limit 
their adjectives to two: ‘fine’ for every- 
thing desirable, and ‘rotten’ for every- 
thing of the other ilk!” 

When we had reached between seven 
and eight thousand words, and felt con- 
fident that we had at least two or three 
thousand still to record, our plan broke 
down. Our subjects inevitably over- 
lapped each other ; our lists were not sys- 
tematic enough to enable us readily to 
detect duplicate words ; and our memorv 
could no longer be trusted as to what we 
had or had not included. It was then 
that we fully realized how much better 
we should have done if we had adhered 
to the card-catalog idea. But we felt 
pretty well satisfied with the amount of 
entertainment and suggestion our own 
free-and-easy method had afforded; and 
if any one cares to take up the experi- 
ment and pursue it on more exact and 


of say from nine to twelve years. 
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scholarly lines, he is more than welcome 
to do so. It has been suggested to us 
that the making of such a personal voca- 
bulary, with the aid of a card-catalog, 
would be of great value in acquiring a 
foreign language; and the thought seems 
a good one. We believe ourselves that 
the idea could be utilized with best re- 
sults in the case of an intelligent child 
His 
vocabulary being still limited, he might 
be encouraged to collect words, as other 
children collect stamps or coins or but- 
terflies. If his collection were started 
with the aid of a card-catalog, and he 
were trained to add to this every new 
word he learned to pronounce and de- 
fine, and only these, considerable results 
of future accuracy and fluency might be 
expected. Also his attention would be 
continually directed to the immense im- 
portance and significance of words, 
which is more than half the battle. 

An earnest charity worker once said 
to me that she did not see how large- 
souled people could devote their lives to 
such a thing as the study of literature, 
when the needs of the poor were so 
urgent. She forgot that the whole mul- 
titudinous business of the world, includ- 
ing its charity, depends on men’s being 
able to communicate with each other by 
means of speech, both spoken and writ- 
ten; and that the more accurate, graphic 
and cogent the speech, the more that 
business is forwarded. Of course, I am 
speaking now on utilitarian grounds 
alone. A strikingly opposite point of 
view from hers is that taken by the lead- 
ing organ of advanced philanthropy in 
America, in a recent prospectus. This 
declares in effect that it sometimes seems 
as if social progress might best be hast- 
ened, by suspending for a while the work 
of investigation, and training some thou- 
sands of young people in the art of writ- 
ing effective English, so difficult is it to 
get adequate and telling accounts of ex- 
isting conditions, even after they have 
been sufficiently studied. In the face of 
such testimony as this, anything, even a 
pastime, which leads people to a further 
study of our great mother-tongue, is 
surely not without its value. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass, 











The Great Struggle in Westminster 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY, M. P. 


HE measure which is familiarly 
known as the Veto Bill—in other 
words the ministerial proposal for 

setting free the House of Commons from 
the absolute jurisdiction of the House of 
Lords over questions of finance—entered 
its committee stage on Monday, April 3. 
This is, of course, a very important stage 
in the progress of the measure if any- 
thing can be really important in’ the 
formal movement of a scheme of legisla- 
tive reform which everybody who has 
any real interest in the working of the 
British Constitution knows to be abso- 
lutely irresistible. It is a curious and a 
very significant fact that the kind of re- 
sistance now being offered to the passage 
of the bill for depriving the Lords of 
their power of putting a veto over 
financial measures introduced by a Radi- 
cal government should be introduced in 
the same region as that which is charac- 
terized by its experiments for making a 
conquest of the kingdoms of the air. Let 
me hasten to explain that I do not mean 
to suggest by this reflection that there is 
anything uncertain or problematical 
about the accomplishment of the purpose 
which the Liberal Government have 
for the restriction of the hereditary 
peers to something like their reasonable 
limits of power. But the mere fact that 
such a restriction should have to be intro- 
duced and battled for in an age like ours 
seems to bring the Britons of today into 
a sort of connection with the days, when- 
ever these were, “of the nation’s aerial 
navies grappling in the central blue.” 
There was a curious and almost comic 
absence of reality about the efforts made 
by those who exhibited themselves as 
battling for the hereditary claims of the 
House of Lords to maintain its heredi- 
tary claims to permit or to sanction the 
financial measures of the representative 
chamber. 

One combatant on the Tory side cer- 
tainly, however, came out of the strug- 
gle on Monday with renewed and even 
increased reputation for leadership, elo- 
quence and parliamentary ingenuity, and 
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that was, as my American readers will 
not be surprised to hear, Mr. Arthur 
James Balfour. Mr. Balfour has cer- 
tainly shown himself during the whole of 
the debate on the committee stage of the 
Veto Bill a complete master of the art 
and craft of parliamentary argument. 
This, I may remind my readers, is the 
position I have always claimed for him, 
altho he and I have hardly ever taken the 
same view of a question raised in the 
House of Commons. He is not indeed 
an orator in the highest sense of the 
word. He is never destined to be ranked 
with the Gladstones, the Disraelis, and 
the Brights, who all belong to living 
memory. But where ready ingen- 
uity of argument, skill to make the 
worse appear the better cause, for the 
moment at least, promptitude to bring to 
the front and with the best effect all that 
can be brought up at the moment in de- 
fense of some particular position. I do 
not believe that there is now in the repre- 
sentative chamber any superior to Arthur 
James Balfour. 

It must be admitted, indeed, on the 
other hand that the general display made 
by the representative assembly during the 
opening nights of the debates on the 
committee stage of the Veto Bill did not 
tend to maintain the character of the 
House of Commons for rational and or- 
derly discussion. There were many 
scenes of irrational and _ disorderly 
wrangling with which one does not ex- 
pect to be presented when a measure 
of serious and grave constitutional im- 
portance has come up for consideration 
in its committee stage before the repre- 
sentative assembly. Even Mr. Asquith, 
the Prime Minister, who is now unques- 
tionably one of the most eloquent speak- 
ers in the House of Commons, did not 
show at his best during the debates in the 
week which T am now surveying, and he 
did not appear to exert as much author- 
ity as might have been expected over 
the general body of his supporters. 
I think it may be taken for granted 
that there is just now thruout the Liberal 
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party in Parliament and in the constitu- 
encies a certain growing consciousness of 
a deficiency in the inspiration of leader- 
ship. If we look back to the history of 
any of the great parliamentary struggles 
in England we find that the vic- 
torious party has ever been led by the 
statesmen who seemed designed and des- 
tined to have brought such a cause to 
success, and I think it may be reasonably 
admitted that the present administration 
could not be thus described. Now I have 
no inclination whatever to disparage the 
many great gifts of 
the present Prime 
Minister. Mr. As- 
quith is unques- 
tionably one of the 
most ready argu- 
mentative and cap- 
able debaters inthe 
present House of 
Commons. But he 
seems to me a bril- 
liant advocate 
pleading for a 
cause on whose be- 
half he has been 
retained rather 
than a completely 
absorbed and de- 
voted political lead- 
er doing battle for 
a cause to which 
he is. devoted. It 
might be contended 
indeed that Mr. 
Asquith is a man 
endowed with a 
keen judgment as 
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A remarkable figure in British journal- 
ism has just passed away in the death of 
Charles Frederick Moberly Bell, manag- 
ing director of The Times. Mr. Bell 
was born in Egypt, where his father was 
a leading merchant. Mr. Bell began his 


life in commercial pursuits, but soon 
gave way to the attractions of journal- 
ism, and he acted for a great many years 
as Egyptian correspondent of The Times 
and in 1890 was invited to come over to 
England and become assistant manager 
of that journal, 


an offer which he 
promptly accepted. 
Eighteen years 
after he became 
managing director, 
and in this posi- 
tion he continued 
until his death. He 
made many friends 
in London who had 
but little sympathy 
with the political 
aes generally 
advocated so ener- 
getically and so un- 
compromisingly in 
the columns of The 
Times. It must be 
remembered that 
the Pigott forger- 
ies were published 
in 1886, four years 
before Mr. Mober- 
ly Bell accepted 
the invitation to 
come over to Eng- 
land and take a 
part in the manage- 


to the practical af- THE LATE MOBERLY BELL ment of The 
fairs of life and . Long time managing editor of the London Times. Times. I think it 
that he clearly sees right to lay some 
that no serious danger stands in stress upon this fact in order to 
the way of the causes which all the Lib- caution my American readers and 


erals of these islands are now advocating 
and that his position as Prime Minister 
is therefore wholly different from that 
which Sir Robert Peel or Lord John 
Russell or Mr. Gladstone was summoned 
to maintain more than once. Certainly 
the debates in the House of Commons 
during the last few days do not seem to 
me clearly up to the level of what might 
have been expected from the representa- 
tive chamber at such an important crisis 
in the history of the Empire. 


especially my fellow 
the United States 
that the 


countrymen in 
against assuming 
late managing director of 
The Times was to be held respon- 
sible for all the misdeeds of that 
journal during the present generation. I 
have myself been more than once on 
terms of intimate friendship with men 
who were regular contributors of politi- 
cal leading articles to the columns of The 
Times and who had no sympathy what- 
ever with the characteristic views of that 
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journal on some of the most important ¢) 


political questions and to whom not the 
faintest suggestion was ever made ‘that 
they should deal with any topic which 
might involve a conflict of opinions. 
I am therefore anxious that my 
countrymen settled in the United States 
should not be led into the assumption 
that the late Moberly Bell is to’be held 
responsible for any share in all that the 
management of The Times authorized or 
commanded within our memory. 

We have not had much literary work 
of any really remarkable character issued 
by British publishers during the year 
thus far. I have, however, been lately 
reading with much interest a volume 
brought out by Messrs. Chatto & Win- 
dus, entitled “Men and Things of 
My Time,” by the Marquis de Castel- 
lane, translated by Alexander Teixeira 
De Mattos. Both the author and the 
translator are well known in England 
and must also be well known in the 
United States, and I venture to think that 
this volume will find many readers 
among the English-speaking public on 
both sides of the Atlantic. The volume 
is the autebiography of a French Catho- 
lic nobleman who, during all his years 
after he had passed out of mere youth, 
was much engaged in the public affairs 
of the country and was brought into 
close association with every great crisis 
of revolution and restoration, of war- 
making and peace-making, in his native 
land during his lifetime. The Marquis 
is a close observer of men and things 
and seems to have enjoyed his powers 
and his opportunities of observation, and 
the reader of any country for whom the 
self-told storv of such a life can have 
any interest will find that he has not 
thrown away his time or her time in giv- 
ing some study to this volume. De Cas- 
tellane’s mother was the favorite niece 
of Tallevrand, and. from her he had many 
details of her close association with her 
illustrious uncle which he has given us 
in this volume. In his chapter “My 
Mother’s Salon,” 1865-1878, the author 
tells us: 

“In 1865, after eighteen years spent in the 
country, the Marquise de Castellane, my 
mother, decided to return to Paris. She 
came back surrounded with the double halo 


of her birth and virtues. She was the grand- 
niece of Talleyrand, brought up under his 
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es and by his care, and everybody in the 
world of politics and religion knew that the 
famous statesman owed it to her and to her 
alone that before his death he returned to 
the pale of the Church. In vain a few peo- 
ple spread the report that his conversion was 
the personal work of the Abbé Dupanloup; 
nobody was taken by this insinuation and no 
one aad the smallest doubt but tnat the un- 
aided prayer of a child had obtained a re- 
tractation which any priest, however eloquent, 
would have been powerless to produce. M. 
de Talleyrand had been reconciled’ by the 
voice of a girl; he would not have been by 
mere argument; so that we may say that it 
was charm rather than faith that made him 
pass from this world to the next leaning on 
the arm of religion. Since this action, which 
was, in the full and original sense of the 
word, a political action and which at once 
classed the woman who performed it among 
the active soldiers in the army of Christ, my 
mother had retired into voluntary exile, seek- 
ing in solitude a balm to heal wounds, the 
severest of which had made her a widow at 
the age of twenty-six. She now returned to 
Paris, where my establishment demanded 
care.’ 


I do not expect that my American 
readers will be any more than I have 
been myself drawn into enjoyment of 
this book by means of any sympathy with 
the political opinions or the social sym- 
pathies of the author. But the picture 
which he gives us of the changes taking 
place in the political condition and indeed 
in the social condition of France thruout 
the whole of that period are so vivid and 
so living that they can hardly fail to 
arouse the interest of any reader who 
finds pleasure and profit in the study of 
a political and social life which has never 
been his own. The chapter headed “Of 


‘a Few Celebrities Whom I Knew Well’ 


is a fair specimen alike of the author’s 
opportunities and of his capacity to illus- 
trate them. This volume describes with 
remorseless severity the corruptions 
which displayed themselves during the 
rule of the Second Empire. Perhaps it 
may be said that the author is not te 
be regarded as an impartial observ- 
er of a Napoleonic rule, but I think that 
even the most rigid and impartial critic 
might be inclined to make liberal allow- 
ance for an occasional exaggeration in 
the Marquis de Castellane’s dealings with 
the peculiarities of the French Second 
Empire. The volume is on the whole a 
valuable addition to our modern histori- 
cal memoirs. _The Marquis is, of course, 
a decided partizan and makes this frank- 
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ly clear from the very beginning of his 
book. But then we all know that some 
of the most valuable contributions to his- 
tory have been made by thoro partizans. 
The Marquis de Castellane’s book is 
not wholly or mainly given up to the con- 
sideration of disputed questions in the 
history of modern France. This volume 
gives us a vivid picture of French social 


as well as political life, and it deals 
with a great many subjects quite outside 
the range of mere party politics. I have 
no hesitation, therefore, in telling my 
American readers that whatever fault 
they may find with it they will hardly 
ascribe to any of its chapters the demerit 
of dullness. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


How to Prevent the Plague 


BY SYDNEY REID 


wiped off the earth, if only 
modern sanitary science can 
have a free hand at the breeding places.” 
So said Dr. Alvah H. Doty, Health 
Officer of the Port of New York, to the 
writer during a visit of the latter to the 
quarantine station on Staten Island a day 
or two ago. The doctor continued: 
“You hear such and such a locality 
mentioned as the home of the plague. 
From that place every now and then it 
stalks forth for a march around the 
world. It has been doing the same thing 
since and probably before the dawn of 
history, for the modern bubonic plague 
is the old dreaded black death which, in 
the fourteenth century, came out of the 
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East and slew one-third of the population . 


of Europe. 

“In the fourteenth century they did 
not know what it was or where it came 
from, and were helpless in its presence. 
The reason that any survived was that 
some were naturally immune. Again and 
again in the centuries that have passed 
since then the plague has renewed its in- 
vasions, and tho rising civilization grad- 
ually built up defenses against it, they 
were weak, and the disease surmounted 
them and worked havoc. Medical 
science really did not know what it was 
or how to fight it. 

“And then, just the other day as it 
were—strictly speaking in 1894—two 
men, working independently, found, iso- 
lated, and studied the plague organism, 
and gave their discovery to the world. 


They were Doctors Yersin, of France, 
and Kitasato, of Japan. Immediately 
upon the identification of the organism 
a host of investigators began work upon 
the problems of transmission, and the rat 
was found to be an important malefactor. 
Then indictment was drawn against the 
flea which the rat carries about with him, 
and, latterly, accusation has been direct- 
ed against the Western ground squirrel ; 
while some scientists declare that the 
mosquito is active in spreading the 
plague. Other creatures also bear a por- 
tion of the blame, but we are now sure 
that the greatest transmitter is man him- 
self. The disease travels from one to 
another. 

“Our new knowledge of the plague 
gives us an immense advantage. We of 
the New York Quarantine Station are 
on the first line of defense here. Three 
times within the past ten years there 
have been attempted invasions easily re- 
pelled. There will be other attempts at 
invasion probably, and we expect to repel 
them easily. Maybe the plague can 
sneak into the country thru some back or 
side door but it will be apprehended im- 
mediately if it does succeed in getting 
in. For the inner lines of defense are 
in good order, the entire medical profes- 
sion on the alert, the cause of the disease 
known,: principal methods of transmis- 
sion known, and symptoms unmistakable. 
The proper treatment also is known. 
The case that gets the first line of de- 
fense will, as soon as the disease devel- 
ops, land in the isolation ward of a good 
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hospital with no further opportunity to 
do mischief, while all those who have 
been exposed will be isolated and treated 
until the period of possible development 
of the disease (eight days) has passed, 
when, if they show no signs of the sick- 
ness, they can safely be set at liberty. 
“But this safety for ourselves is not 
enough. Civilization can do better than 
merely crouch down behind its defenses. 
It ought to follow the plague to its lair 
and exterminate it, and there is no doubt 
in all the world that it can do this, if it 
can get a free hand. The difficulty is 
with the backward nations which pre- 
serve and spread the great contagious 
diseases. For instance, every good Mus- 
sulman, at least once in his life time, 
feels it a duty to go to Mecca. He trav- 
els with a caravan, or on the deck of a 
vessel, amid much crowding and the 
most unsanitary conditions. In Mecca, 
as a pious duty, he bathes in and drinks 
from polluted ‘holy’ pools, and carries 
away some of the water in a bottle, think- 
ing it contains blessings, while it really 
holds cholera germs. When he returns 
from his pilgrimage, he has brought 
cholera with him, and spreads death far 
and wide. Multiply that pilgrim by many 
thousands, and you get the sum of the 
mischief that unsanitary conditions in 
and around Mecca are doing. When the 
bubonic plague js on the march, the holy 
citv of the Mohametan world spreads it 
in the same manner. There are sev- 
eral so-called homes of the plague where 
it is always smoldering, ready to blaze 
up again if given favorable conditions. 
Some of these are in Russia, some in 
China, some in India. Centers of Hin- 
doo fanaticism where hundreds of thou- 
sands of pious pilgrims gather to bathe 
in and drink ‘holy’ water which is pol- 
luted are especially helpful to the disease. 
“Now, medical science knows these 
things, and the civilized governments are 
well aware of them. But they are help- 
less because of the attitude of the ignor- 
ant masses among the backward peoples. 
The Indians would rise in a body and 
kill the doctors if the British Govern- 
ment tried to clean up the ‘holy’ places 
in India and establish healthy conditions. 
Just so in Mecca. The entire Moham- 
medan world would blaze with revolt if 
the Turks attempted to enforce sanitary 
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regulations among the pilgrims. Mus- 
sulmen are fatalists who say that if 
Allah sends the plague or the cholera, it 
must be for some wise and good purpose, 
and that it would be very presumptuous 
and wrong.on the part of man to inter- 
fere with its working. The Hindoo feels 
the same way about it. So do the China- 
men, and those Russians who indulge in 
plague culture. 

“Killing the plagues, therefore, is not 
a task for one nation. The necessity for 
it is the strongest possible argument for 
international federation among leading 
nations. Let the United States, Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Russia, Japan 
and any others that wish to, form an in- 
ternational sanitary union, and, going to 
the backward peoples with sufficient 
force behind them to command respect, 
say: 

““Your “holy” places are a nuisance 
and a menace to the health of the world. 
You must clean them up, or get out of 
the way and let us do it. And when they 
are clean they must be kept clean.’ 

“Such an order, with the entire force 
of civilization behind it, would be obeyed, 
and in a little while some or all of the 
great plagues which now ravage the 
earth would have disappeared forever, 
save in the pages of history studied by 
the curious, as we now read about the 
strange monsters that once held posses- 
sion of the earth.” 

Opposition to necessary sanitary regu- 
lations in some of the backward coun- 
tries is not by any means always con- 
fined to the ignorant masses. For in- 
stance, recently in Shanghai, when the 
British authorities, in view of the threat- 
ening aspect of the plague, issued strict 
sanitary regulations, they received a pe- 
tition signed by all the principal Chinese 
merchants of the city, with the chiefs of 
the guilds and Chamber of Commerce. 
This is a paragraph: 

“We request that the by-laws be re- 
stricted only to bubonic plague, and shall 
not include other infectious diseases such 
as smallpox, cholera, etc.” 

When such intelligent leaders of pub- 
lic opinion as the Chinese merchants of 
Shanghai are opposed to enforcing sani- 
tary precautions against the spread of 
cholera, smallpox, etc., what must be the 
mental condition of the masses? White 
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doctors sometimes discover when they 
go itt native quarters to vaccinate chil- 
dren, and find Chinese mothers turned to 
tigresses, wildly seeking their lives. The 
explanation lies in the fact that natives 
have industriously spread the story that 
white doctors take out the eyes and 
hearts of children and make medicine 
from them. , 

A typical case of attempted invasion 
occurred in 1899, November 18, when 
the freight steamship “James W. Tay- 
lor” arrived from Rio Janiero, where an 
epidemic of plague existed. The steward 
had died and been buried at sea, but the 
captain reported all others well, and, 
judging from appearances, they were 
well. Nevertheless. captain and crew 
were lined up and inspected, their tem- 
peratures taken, and a glandular exam- 
ination made. This revealed the pres- 
ence of the plague in a mild form. There 
were the characteristic lesion and gland- 
ular affection in three of the men, and 
bacteriological examination confirmed 
the diagnosis. The steward had died of 
plague. The captain was one of the three 
who had the disease. He said he had 
“felt bad” only for a day or two while 
in transit, and was surprised to find that 
there was anything serious the matter 
with him. The sick men were taken to 
the Swinburne Island Hospital, the rats 
all killed, the old crew. taken off the ship 
and detained under observation, the ship 
cleaned and disinfected, and then al- 
lowed to proceed about her business. 

This was a case in which the plague 
was being smuggled in quite uncon- 
sciously by the smugglers. The rats 
were not guilty. Their bodies, exam- 
ined in the laboratory, yielded no plague 
germs at all. As a matter of fact, Dr. 
Doty thinks that the danger from rats 
has been exaggerated. Rats are being 
killed on the Pacific Coast but not here. 
Rats are recognized as undesirable citi- 
zens aside from anything that they may 
do to spread the plague, and some day 
there may be a nation-wide movement to 
exterminate them on general grounds; 
but it would be a colossal job, would cost 
a vast amount of money, and does not 
seem to be necessary. Precautions now 
taken against rats are deemed sufficient. 
When a ship lies in a port where the 
plague has broken out, she puts funnels 
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on the cables that connect her with the 
dock. Rats don’t jump from a dock to a 
ship; they climb in along a cable, avoid- 
ing the gangway when down because of 
the watch stationed there. Under the new 
arrangement, when the rat climbs a cable 
he walks into a funnel, and has his choice 
of staying there, going ashore again, or 
falling off into the water. So it is ex- 
tremely hard for a plague-stricken rat to 
get aboard a ship. Moreover, a plague- 
stricken rat is not in high spirits. He is 
not going abroad on adventures, but 
wants to crawl into some comfortable hole 
and keep quiet. In addition, all the way 
up from the port where the plague is the 
crew of the vessel are systematically 
killing rats, and on arrival at New York 
there is a grand batteau. Hatches are 
battened down, the hold made as nearly 
air-tight as possible, and pans of burning 
sulphur and pans of water are set down 
at intervals—the sulphur about one 
pound to 1,000 cubic feet of air space. 
The suffocating rats rush out to drink 
the water, and when the hold is opened 
again there are the rats all dead in plain 
sight. 

The rats in this part of the country at 
least are not infected with plague, and 
it may be that none having the infection 
can get in thru New York, but profes- 
sional rat catchers of New York City, of 
whom there are nearly fifty and who 
have an organization, do not share Dr. 
Doty’s slighting opinion of the rodents, 
or put much faith in the precautions 
adopted for keeping them out. They 
doubt the infallibility of the watch on 
the gangway, they do not believe that 
all ships comply with the regulations, 
and they think that, anyhow, some rats 
would get in with the cargo. Extermin- 
ation of the country’s rats seems to them 
an impossibility, in view of the fact that 
foreign rats are constantly arriving. 
There are sixteen species of rats now in 
the country, the gray Norway rats lead- 
ing in numbers. 

In San Francisco’s fight with the 
plague, led by United States sanitary ex- 
perts, great emphasis was placed on the 
importance of the rat. Millions were 
killed, 278,000 in seven months by means 
of traps alone, and great numbers poi- 
soned with pieces of bread smeared with 
arsenic or phosphorus. Bacteriological ex- 
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amination showed that a few of the crea- 
tures were bearing plague germs, and the 
plague became epidemic among the 
ground squirrels of the neighborhood. 
They died by thousands and, what was 
even more alarming, they bred descend- 
ants immune to thé plague, yet capable 
of preserving and transmitting the 
germs. Fleas of the rats and squirrels 
were also found unaffected themselves 
by the plague, yet carrying the germs 
and passing from their various hosts to 
men. San Francisco, therefore, during 
1908-9-10, fought rats with all possible 
vigor, and practically exterminated them. 
Their feeding and breeding places were 
invaded and destroyed, and in addition 
to the hundreds and thousands killed by 
poisoning and trapping, an equa! number 
probably died of starvation. Sanitary 
laws were enforced with rigor, 50,000 
metal garbage cans with tight-fitting 
covers were distributed, shutting off the 
rats’ access to the garbage which had 
been one of their greatest food supplies. 
Brigades of sanitarians, armed with the 
most effective appliances, went about 
cleaning up, killing the rats, and render- 
ing their old abodes impossible for them. 
The campaign made San Francisco the 
cleanest city in the world. 

The rat hunt was extended around the 
civilized world, and one of the most 
hopeful contributions to the knowledge 
of how to fight the creatures comes from 
Buitenzorg, Java, where M. de Kruyff, 
of the Agricultural Bureau of the Dutch 
East Indies, after four years of investi- 
gation, has hit upon carbon bisulphide 
as the best éxterminator. His method is 
to stop up all rat holes in a given local- 
ity with earth. The next day those that 
are inhabited will be open again. In each 
of these half a teaspoonful or less of car- 
bon bisulphide is poured, and after wait- 
ing a few seconds (to allow the liquid to 
evaporate) fire is applied. An explosion 
follows, and poisonous fumes fill the rat 
holes, killing all rats within almost in- 
stantly—131 dead rats were found ir 
forty-three holes. One pound of bisui- 
phide costing 10 cents is enough for 200 
holes. 

A Viennese engineer, Herr von Flor- 
entine, Baron of Biederheim, has invent- 
ed an electric trap for rats which is doing 
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The at- 
traction to this trap is electric light, or 
bait, or both. The animal coming to ex- 
amine or to eat closes the current, and is 


great execution in Germany. 


killed in from fifty to sixty seconds. Ac- 
cess to the trap is always free, even after 
several rats have been killed. No’ rat 
that gets in the trap escapes. This elec- 
tric trap has recently been introduced in 
-America and great results from it are 
claimed. 

About twenty-five years ago the East 
Indian mongoose was looked upon as a 
highly competent rat exterminator. He 
was. They tried him in Jamaica, and he 
proved altogether too competent, for, 
after fir.ishing up the rats there, he went 
on and exterminated the birds, including 
poultry. 

The great fierce animals which once 
disputed supremacy of the earth with 
man have been conquered long ago, and 
are in danger of extinction. The mighty 
hunters of today are armed with micro- 
scopes, their ammunition is knowledge, 
their hunting grounds the pathological 
laboratories. They are face to face with 
perils far more deadly and more subtle 
than serpents or wild beasts could cause, 
and have found the way to limit, per- 
haps to end them. ; 

They have tamed smallpox, imposed 
bounds on yellow fever, curbed cholera. 
cured diphtheria, excluded the plague. 
and are fighting a mighty and successful 
battle against tuberculosis. But what 
they have done is nothing in comparison 
with what they can do if, with the Sani- 
tary League of the nations behind them, 
they are given a free hand at those places 
such as Mecca and Benares, which are 
the lairs of the great pestilences. A re- 
cent cable despatch from India declares 
that the plague’s ordinary toll in that 
country is 88,000 per month; other de- 
spatches show how at the present time 
the plague is marching southward from 
Manchuria, killing a ‘Majority of those 
in its path. 

Here, then, is the opportunity for the 
soldiers of science to oppose ravaging tv- 
rants more terrible and destructible than 
a score of Attilas or Genghis Khans. 
save untold millions of human lives, and 
make Earth a safer dwelling place. 


New York City. 
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HILE public attention is being 

directed to the internal dissen- 

sions of Mexico, it may be of in- 
terest to compare this country with the 
United States along certain lines of de- 
velopment. The United States has a pop- 
ulation of over 91,000,000 distributed 
over 3,600,000 square miles of territory, 
while the 767,000 square miles of Mexi- 
co’s area contain about 15,000,000 popu- 
lation. The imports of the United States 
in 1908-9 had a value of $1.3 billions 
and the exports of $1.6 billions, while 
the imports of Mexico were worth $78,- 
000,000, and exports $115,000,000. The 
governmental expenditure of the United 
States in 1909 was about $1,000,000,000, 
while that of Mexico for the same year 
was about $46,000,000. The public debt 
of the United States is a little over 
$1,000,000,000, or about the same as the 
annual expenditure, while’the public debt 
of Mexico is $220,000,000, or nearly. five 
times the annual expenditure. The 
length of the railways of the United 


States is about 235,000 miles ; that of the 
Mexican about 15,000. The length of 
telegraph wires strung in the United 
States is about 1,600,000 miles ; in Mexi- 
co it is 36,000 miles. The post-office of 
this country handles annually about 14,- 
000,000,000 pieces of mail, while that of 
Mexico handles about 150,000,000 pieces. 

A better picture of the civilization of 
the two countries is given by per capita 
figures. In the accompanying chart the 
figures relate to the following subjects: 
Population per square mile, imports, ex- 
ports, government expenditure and pub- 
lic debt in dollars per capita for the year 
1909, number of miles of railway per 
10,000 inhabitants, miles of telegraph 
line per 10,000 inhabitants, and number 
of thousands of pieces of mail handled by 
the postal authorities per hundred of pop- 
ulation. In all of these indices of civil- 
ization, with the exception of the public 
debt, the United States is considerably 
in advance of Mexico. 

New Haven, Conn. 
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Phillips’s Last Novel 


THE untimely death of David Graham 
Phillips calls particular attention to his 
last story.* But more than any other 
book it deserves attention because of its 
singular merits. 

For some years Mr. Phillips belonged 
to that class of novelists whose sense of 
things was destructive. He, like the rest, 
stood upon his individual peak of sad 
cynicism, reviewed the entire social order 
and said, “It is bad,” in a manner so of- 
fensively dramatic that his books have 
been extremely popular. He was one of 
those writers of fiction whose genius ran 
like a mole beneath the surface of all ou: 
illusions, especially those about women, 
and broke the crust of them. In a series 
of novels like “The Second Generation,” 
“Old Wives For New,” “Hungry 
Hearts” and other stories he applied the 
scalpel of his scathing style to the vari- 
ous portions of our social anatomy until 
he left no feature of it unscarred. But 
the Grain of Dust marked his passage 
from the destructive to the constructive 
stage of development, and in this marked 
Mr. Phillips as something more than a 
writer of fiction. He accomplished in- 
tellectually in a few years what the aver- 
age writer of his class never accom- 
plishes at all. Once an iconoclast, al- 
ways an iconoclast, is the rule with them. 
That is to say he became remedial in his 
thought and in his art. It is easy for the 
most commonplace object to assume sig- 
nificance when magnified by darkness. 
So it has become easy for some novelists 
to write “strong” books about our social 
disorders. The atmosphere of them is 
black and portentous. The reader wan- 
ders in a night haunted by problems, 
alarmed out of all proportion to its sig- 
nificance by some ill-defined, shadow- 
covered social evil. And he refers to the 
writer of his bogy book as a prophet. 
Thus Mr. Phillips was accustomed to 
handle masquerade problems without 





*Tue Grain or Dust. By David Graham Phillips. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.30. 
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much comfort to the anxious reader. 
But in this story he has got into daylight 
mentally, and has offered so simple a 
solution to matters so complex that it 
leaves us convinced of the.correctness of 
the answer he gives to the Babel clamor 
of matrimonial exchange writers. Like 
the majority of his stories, this one is 
concerned chiefly with the relation be- 
tween a man and a woman. Mr. Phillips 
was never an admirer of woman as she 
is. He maintained to the last that she 
was not only greatly over-estimated by 
man, but by herself. He considered her 
not so much the “frailer” vessel as she 
was the parasite which lives upon man 
and his endeavors. In her inability to 
meet her share of the duties of life, he 
dramatizes her as a social incubus. But 
in this story the process is dramatized by 
which the woman develops and exer- 
cised her capacity. 


The scenes are laid in and about New 
York. Frederick Norman, a wealthy 
young lawyer, epitomizes the arrogance 
of self-sufficiency and assurance which 
insure success when the man that has 
them has genius as well. Altho he is en- 
gaged to a woman of position and means, 
he becomes infatuated with a stenog- 
rapher working in one of his offices. She 
possesses a sort of kaleidoscopic beauty 
which rendered her radiant one moment, 
and the next left her colorless and vague. 
The author gives us to understand that 
Norman’s infatuation is due entirely to 
her physical charms. The subsequent 
development of her character is one of 
the coolest and severest criticisms upon 
women ever written by any man, and by 
the side of which Mr. Phillips’s former 
work along this line pales into insignifi- 
cance. She passes thru four stages of 
growth. First, she is the young woman 
barely passed the naiveté of girlhood, in- 
different to all save an aged father. Sec- 
ond, after she and her father have been 
taken under Norman’s financial wing, she 
begins to develop the parasitic propensity 
for comfort. She remains the same be- 
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cause she does not love Norman, but she 
identifies herself with that unpleasant 
feminine type who takes the frankincense 
and myrrh of one love and lays it at the 
feet. of another. Thus, for the sake of 
her father, she receives Norman and his 
gifts believing herself immune from the 
contagion of comfort. The third stage 
is reached after her father’s death, when 
she insists upon becoming independent 
of Norman. She disappears, goes to 
work, but in a short while she discovers 
that luxury has rendered her incapable 
of graceful selfsustaining poverty, and 
that hereafter she must be dependent 
upon some man’s bounty. She agrees to 
marry Norman, not because she loves 
him, but because she needs him and his 
goods. Soon after their marriage she 
makes an effort at independence by de- 
serting him, but returns voluntarily, 
thereby admitting that her need is strong- 
er than her self-respect. There is, of 
course, a corresponding change in Nor- 
man. He understands the nature of her 
defeat, accepts it nonchalantly, dismisses 
his infatuation for her, settles her com- 
fortably as his wife and the mother of his 
child in his home. The fourth stage of 
her development is Mr. Phillips’s solu- 
tion of the problem of love and marriage. 
Presumably neither is in love with the 
other, but because he is the provider of 
her comfort, she in return undertakes to 
become the efficient mistress of his home 
and mother of his child. He refuses to 
allow her to be introduced into societv. 
And she concerns herself with the mul- 
titudinous details of their establishment 
and with smoothing the grooves of their 
life together. On the occasion of a long 
absence from her, he gets a perspective 
upon their relationship and perceives that 
he has been living in a home of content- 
ment created by his wife, and that how- 
ever they may have failed in the romance 
of love, they have achieved the comfort 
of affection, and a certain congeniality 
which is not intellectual. It may be re- 
marked that such a solution forces the 
woman to revert to the so-called “primi- 
tive tvpe.” But this is perhaps what Mr. 
Phillips meant. Besides, a return to such 
a type is not always a retrogression. But 
however that may be, this is one of the 
most significant novels of the year so far 


in its constructive bearing upon the diffi- 
culties of modern existence, and it goes 
without say that the book will prove 
thoroly offensive to most feminine and 
many masculine readers. 


ot 
The Old Régime 


Mr. WittiaMs, who is perhaps. the 
most read of the several Englishmen 
now busy in the field of French mem- 
oirs, does not try to exaggerate the his- 
torical importance of his writings. In 
the first chapter of his volume, Madame 
de Montespan and Louis XIV, now pub- 
lished in a new and less expensive edi- 
tion, he writes: 

“Neither Mademoiselle de La Valliére, nor 
Madame de Montespan, nor Mademoiselle de 
Fontanges, nor any of the numerous ladies who 
for brief periods held sway over the royal 
affections, have left the slightest mark upon 
public affairs: while in regard to Madame de 
Maintenon ... it is now. generally believed 
that her influence in affairs of state was very 
small, and that the story that she was largely 
responsible for the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes -is a myth.”? 

But our biographer justifies his activi- 
ties in citing Voltaire—Voltaire the his- 
torian, this time; who condones his de- 
tailed treatment of court intrigues on the 
ground that the period of which he 
treats has such fascination for the stv- 
dent of history that even the most triv- 
ial minutiz can hardly fail to prove in- 
teresting. And the latter day writer 
adds that the Montesnan “was some- 
thing more than the mistress of le Grand 
Monarque, the mother of legitimated 
princes and princesses, the woman 
whose blood flows today in the veins of 
half the royal houses of Europe: she was 
the symbol of her age, the spirit of sev- 
enteenth century France incarnate”’—of 
its dignity and splendor, its genuine ad- 
miration for the arts, its light-hearted 
gaiety and brilliant wit, and also of its 
arrogance, its unreasoned prodigality, its 
superstition and crime. So that we have 
excellent reasons for conning a page of 
history: for reading which we demand, 


1MADAME DE MONTESPAN AND Louis XIV. By H. 
Noél Williams. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $2. 
A new study of “Louis XIV and Madame de Mainte- 
non,” by Lady Blennerhasset, has only just appeared 
with the same imprint. 
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doubtless it is true that Mademoiselle de 
La Valliére’s simple hearted adoration, 
“no less than the calculated flattery of 
Madame de Montespan and her various 
rivals, went far to confirm Louis XIV in 
that fine conceit of his kingly dignity, 
and to intensify that ingrained selfish- 
ness of character,” which long blinded 
him to the miseries which his wars and 
grinding taxation brought upon his 
realm. And may we not suspect that the 
sickness at heart from which he must 
have suffered on learning what were the 
ramifications of the “Affaire des Poi- 
sons” goes far toward explaining the 
latter part of the reign and the ascend- 
ancy of the Maintenon? 

Now, as for the ladies of whom Mr. 
Williams is the courtly chronicler, as for 
them and their husbands (where they 
were married) : 

“Un partage avec Jupiter 

N’a rien du tout qui déshonore 
or, at least, didn’t have then. But what 
shall we say of the period of reaction 
which followed Louis XIV’s reign—so 
pious ere the close? There were ‘“part- 
ages” enough, but no “Jupiter.” Yet 
there is no deficiency in newly published 
memoirs of the Regency, tho the Re- 
gency was the most shameless epoch in 
French history. Mr. Williams himself 
has written the story of The Fascinating 
Duc de Richelieu,? whose life was gav 
and unabashed and even very long. It 
was in this Richelieu’s time that the 
word roué came into use, being applied 
by the Regent (Philippe d’Orléans) to 
his companions, who deserved every man 
to be broken on the wheel (/a roue). The 
story is not an edifying one; nor has it 
altogether as much historical importance 
as that of the earlier reign. Yet the 
story teller has put his abundant mate- 
rials to good use, and uses taste that 
matches his judgment. If we are to have 
the tale of “the most notorious Love- 
lace” of an age of Lovelaces told at all, 
by all means let us have Mr. Williams 
tell it. Still, eighteenth century ver- 
sions of the tale. without profiting by the 
results of recent investigation, have their 
attractiveness for those who care to 





read the annals of a decadent age; as 


*THE FASCINATING Duc pe RICHELIEU. 
New Y 


By 1 H. Noél 


Williams. fork: Chas. Scribnér’s Sons. $4. 
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Duclos’s Secret Memoirs® bears ready 
witness. 

In the same “Court Series” of mem- 
oirs we have a volume by Soulavie,* an- 
other eighteenth century memorialist, 
and a less candid. His book was first 
published, indeed, as the journal of a 
certain Maréchale de D. (Paris, 1802) ; 
and tho we recognize today that no 
Maréchale was ever responsible for his 
gossiping, that fact does not lessen the 
fabrication’s value for him who reads 
with caution, remembering how little de- 
pendable it is from the standpoint of the 
strict historian. He is, indeed, more 
likely to be disturbed by the literary 
formlessness of what would otherwise be 
a diverting book—tho not one univer- 
sally recommendable, even from another 
point of view than the historian’s. 

There is at least no moral objection to 
Miss Edith Sichel’s Household of the 
Lafayettes.® One cordially welcomes 
this volume if only for a page in the in- 
troduction, where the author corrects a 
“common blunder,’ whereby the people 
of the old régime “are confounded with 
the system.” For not every one of the 
eighteenth century belonged to the Gil 
de beuf. Among those who, in an age 
of frivolity or crime, preserved the san- 
ity and moral graces of tradition, were 
both the orthodox religious and certain 
of the so-called philosophers. To quote 
Miss Sichel : 

“Of the former type, the de Noailles fam- 
ily are representative; Lafayette and his 
friends are a fine embodiment of the latter. 
In . Adrienne d’Ayen, who afterward be- 
came "Madame de Lafayette, we shall have 
the best opportunity of seeing the two sides 
united.” 

Miss Sichel’s book is bound to have a 
marked appeal for American readers, for 
Americans have ever magnified the im- 
portance, if not also the moral excel- 
lences, of their hero, Lafayette. Yet it 
is to be questioned whether the makers 
of hooks are not too feverishly cultivat- 
ing this field of memoirs. There is no 


°Sucaer " ‘Memoms or THE Recency. The Minority 
Duclos, Historio- 


of Louis XV. By Charles Pinot 
grapher of France. Translated from the French by 
New York: Sturgis & Walton Co. 


E. Jules Méras. 
$1.50. 

‘MADAME DE Pompapour. From the Note Book of 
Maréchale de D. By Jean Louis Soulavie. Translated 
from the French by E. Jules Méras. New York: 
Sturgis & Walton Co. $1.50. 

‘Tue HovuseHoLp Fad THE Larayettes. By Edith 
Sichel. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. 
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questioning the lure of the Life, or the 
spice of French or pseudo-French cook- 
ery—but in all things moderation! 


a 


Municipal Franchises. By Delos F. Wil- 
cox. New York: Engineering News 
Publishing Co. $5. 

It is almost unanimously admitted that 
“the experience of American cities in 
franchise granting makes a dark, but in- 
structive, chapter in the political and 
business history of the country.” In the 
early days of cities public service cor- 
porations are welcomed as public bene- 
factors. To get the accommodations of 
street railways, gas, electric light and 
telephones the cities often give away, 
with frenzied recklessness, the rights in 
the streets which, later, to their chagrin, 
they discover are immensely valuable. 
Before the inert muititude is awake to 
the situation the politicians generally dis- 
cover that there is money in franchises 
and then the merry game of bribery and 
corruption, strike legislation and black- 
mail is started. Franchise seeker and 
dishonest official debauch each other, 
while the dear public is plundered by 
both. Disclosures of this partnership in 
wickedness later revolt the community 
and then the public mind is opened both 
to the gold mines that lie hidden in fran- 
chise grants and to the necessity for 
jealously safeguarding the public prop- 
erty inthem. The stake is colossal. The 
public service corporations in New York 
City are capitalized at more than a bil- 
lion dollars The gas companies of the 
country are capitalized at $567,000,000, 
and the telegraph companies at $915,- 
000,000. To control interests of that 
magnitude exact knowledge, legal and 
technical, is as necessary as enthusiasm 
and good will. Scores of experiments 


have been made, thousands of clauses” 


drafted, hundreds of judicial decisions 
rendered. Any city patriot who is grap- 
pling with the problem for his own local- 
ity will act with better effect if he knows 
how others have failed or succeeded in 
mastering it. Therefore Dr. Delos F. 
Wilcox, Chief of the Bureau of Fran- 
chises of the Public Service Commission 
of New York City, with commendable 
labor and zeal, has brought together and 
presents in attractive and comprehensi- 
ble form, precise information concern- 


ing the franchise conditions imposed in 
the cities of the United States. He de- 
tails the varied methods so far adopted 
to overcome the temptations of franchise 
corporations to bribe officials, fix juries, 
influence the judiciary, cvercapitalize the 
plants, destroy the safetv, comfort and 
beauty of city life and recklessly to in- 
jure workmen and passengers. He of- 
fers encyclopedic information upon elec- 
tric light, heat and power as a public 


_ utility, upon telegraph and telephone 


franchise regulations, upon franchises 
for electrical conduits, water works and 
water supply, and upon such varied mat- 
ters as central heating, refrigeration, 
pneumatic tubes, oil pipe lines and natu- 
ral and artificial gas. Nobody who gets 
at close grips with any municipal fran- 
chise can afford to overlook this learned 
work. 


Js 


Literary Notes 


....Says Life: “There are three classes of 
bookbuyers: Collectors, women, and readers.” 


....Dr. A. H. McKinney’s little volume on 
Practical Pedagogy in the Sunday School 
(Revell; 50 cents) discusses necessary princi- 
ples of teaching in a live and interesting way. 


....From E. P. Dutton & Co. we receive a 
new and enlarged edition, fully illustrated, of 
Professor Hoffmann’s Later Magic, “with 
new miscellaneous tricks and recollections of 
Hartz the Wizard” ($2). 


.-..In The Heart of the Master (Hough- 
ton Mifflin; $1.25) Dr. William B. Wright 
has given a full account, along traditional 
lines, of the events of Passion Week, based 
on an uncritical redding of the gospel narra- 
tive. 


....The superior efficiency of native help- 
ers and evangelists in missionary work is well 
brought out in the record of his own experi- 
ences given by Rev. Malcolm C. Fenwick, con- 
stituting as it does a fairly good account of 
the recent progress of The Church of Christ 
in Corea (Doran; $1). 

....From Macmillan we receive the second 
edition, “revised and enlarged,” of Arnold 
Haultain’s Mystery of Golf ($1.75). Mr. 
Haultain writes gracefully, yet with psycho- 
logical and historical lore at his command, of 
a game that is no longer a fad, but which has 
today, as it will for wye, enthusiastic votaries. 

....George Bird Grinnell does not describe 
with any particular distinction or energy of 
style Trails of the Pathfinders (Scribners; 
$1.50). He has, however, a thrilling subject, 
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telling the story of Alexander Henry, ‘the 
senior and the younger, Jonathan. Carver, 
Alexander Mackenzie, Lewis and Clark, Zebu- 
lon M. Pike, Ross Cox, Fremont, and other 
pioneers. Mr. Grinnell’s chapters contain, as 
he himself says, “much of history which is 
old, but which to the average American will 
prove absolutely new.” This is true, and it 
is a pity that the material at the author’s 
command was not more effectively handled. 


....Those who can write of the Civil War 
from the standpoint of participants are becom- 
ing sadly reduced in number. Their narra- 
tives have the special attractiveness and au- 
thority of personal experience often tinged 
with suffering that burnt the facts deep into 
memory, whether or not they fully understood 
their significance. Such is, in part, the char- 
acter of Capt. R. K. Beecham’s volume on 
Gettysburg, The Pivotal Battle of the Civil 
War (McClurg; $1.75 net). The author be- 
longed to the old Iron Brigade which was first 
of the infantry of the Army of the Potomac 
to open fire at Gettysburg. Ten years ago he 
went over the field again, studying many 
phases of that great struggle. The results of 
his studies and his recollections are mingled 
in this book, which, with its map and illustra- 
tions, constitutes an admirable guide for those 
who wish to trace clearly the three days’ 
battle 


....Thomas' Wentworth Higginson, who 
died May oth, was in his eighty-eighth year. 
As reviewer, essayist, poet, biographer, and 
historian, he wrote numerous volumes, none 
of them masterpieces, but, almost without ex- 
ception, interesting, instructive, and lightened 
by humor and good sense. Not author alone, 
he was also athlete, lecturer, clergyman, Free 
Soil candidate for Congress, colonel of the 
first slave regiment mustered into the United 
States service, philanthropist, and musician. 
He had a reading knowledge of ten or twelve 
languages and what subjects he was not in- 
terested in were incapable of interesting any 
one. An incorrigible optimist, he wrote 
somewhere : 


“Personally, I should like to live to see interne- 
tional arbitration secured, civil-service reform com- 
pleted. free trade established; to find the legal and 
educational rights of the two sexes equalized; to know 
that all cities are as honestly governed as that in 
which I dwell; to see natural monopolies owned by 
the public, not in private hands; to see drunkenness 
extirpated; to live under absolute as well as nominal 
religious freedom; to perceive American literature to 
be thoroly emancinated from that habit of colonial 
deference which still hampers it. Yet it is something 
to believe it possible that, after the progress already 
made on the whole in these several directions, some 
future generation may see the fulfilment of what re- 
mains.” 


A graduate of Harvard and‘a descendant of 
Francis Higginson, the first minister of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, he was one of the 
last surviving links of the present generation 
and older New England. 
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AS IT’S DONE IN OKLAHOMA. 
I want to do painting or paper hanging for 
a good milk cow.—Advertisement in Tex- 
homa Argus. 


TuHeE Duchess of Blankshire (who has made 
a pour drive)—A little too much to the right, 
I’m afraid. 

Obsequious Professional (who is instructing 
the Duchess)—Oh, not at all, your grace; the - 
hole has been cut too much to the left.—Golf 
Illustrated, 


Proressor GUNNING, lecturer and geologist, 
when in Florida, was looked upon as danger- 
ous. 

“Why,” said the son of a preacher, “they 

friend, 


say he is a Darwiner.” 

“Oh,” answered Gunning’s “he’s 
worse than that—he’s an evolutionist!” 

“My God!” exclaimed the man, “does he 
practice it?’—Chicago Daily Socialist. 

At one time during a season of heavy fog 
a London daily paper offered a prize for the 
best fog story. The story given here won 
the prize. 

A merchant received a telephone message 
one morning from one of his clerks. 

“Hello, Mr. Smith!” said the clerk over the 
wire. “I cannot come down to the shop this 
morning on account of the fog. I have not 
yet arrived home yesterday.”—Youth’s Com- 
panion. 

THE LAST HAT. 

[With Apologies to the Autocrat.] 
I saw her once before 
As she passed by the door, 

And again 
She has donned her new chapeau, 
And such envious glances go 

In her train! 


They say that as to wings 

Festoons and other things 
On the crown 

Not a smarter shape is tound 

On a daily saunter round 
Thru the town. 


My grandmamma has said— 
As she shook her gentle head’ 
Sage and gray— 
She’d have been ashamed to wear 
Such a shocking, huge affair 
In her day! 


I know it is a sin 
For me to sit and grin 
At her here: 
But that most egregious hat 
And the feathers and all that 
Are so queer! 


And if I should live to be 
Such a fashion devotee— 
(Heaven forbear!) 
Let them smile, as I do now, 
At each frenzied furbelow— 
T won't care! 
—Boston Transcript. 
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Triumphant Democracy in China 


THE autocracy of the Middle King- 
dom has relinquished -its prerogatives. 
The Vermillion Pencil is virtually in the 
hands of the people. In place of the 
Grand Council there is now a constitu- 
tional Cabinet, composed, it is true, of 
much the same members, but now re- 
sponsible to the National Assembly as 
well as to the Emperor. The National 
Assembly itself was not due until 1917, 
but has really been in existence and tak- 
ing an active part in the government for 
nearly a year now. It was called as a 
“consultative council,” with no legislative 
powers, even the drafting of a constitu- 
tion was reserved for a later assembly. 
But from the first it assumed the position 
of a parliament, and made good its as- 
sumption. It investigated administrative 
departments, communicated directly with 
the provincial governments, discussed 
foreign affairs, upset financial schemes, 
criticized the acts of the Grand Council 
and called for its resignation, treating the 
Grand Council as a responsible ministry 
which it has now acknowledged itself to 
be. The National Assembly has succeed- 

’ ed in doing what the first Russian Duma 
tried to do and failed. In fact China is 


ahead of both Russia and Germany in 
getting a Government declared by Im- 
perial decree responsible to the repre- 
sentatives of the people. It has been a 
bloodless revolution except for some few 
reformers who presented their petitions 
for a constitution upon their dead bodies 
as a proof of their earnestness, When 
the Government ordered the presumptu- 
ous Assemblymen to disperse to their 
homes they returned answer by the 
mouth of some Chinese Mirabeau that 
they would not adjourn but were quite 
willing to commit suicide respectfully 
and unanimously if the Government 
wished. The Government did not insist. 
Doubtless China is still far from self- 
government and still farther from know- 
ing how to use it properly, but more has 
been accomplished in three years than 
the outside world thought could be done 
in the nine years which the edict of 
August 27, 1908, set as the period for 
transition to the constitutional regime. 
“And the end of the fight 

Is a tombstone white 

With the name of the late deceased, 
And the epitaph drear 
‘A fool lies here 

Who tried to hustle the East.’” 

Such is, or once was, the opinion of 
Kipling on the futility of attempts to 
hasten progress in the Orient. “Hustle 
the East?” But it is we who will have 
to hustle now to keep ahead, perhaps 
even in some respects to catch up. How 
the English papers sneered at the edict 
of 1906 ordering the abolition of opium 
raising and smoking within ten years. 
They pointed out that the undertaking 
was as difficult, and in their opinion as 
impossible, as the abolition of the liquor 
traffic in all Europe. But now, when 
only half the alloted period has expired, 
England is obliged to cut down her ex- 
portation of Indian opium and must soon 
stop it altogether. Fields that once were 
scarlet are now green or white. Officials 
addicted to the drug have been retired 
to private life. We see photographs 0: 
crowds of smiling Celestials surrounding 
piles of opium utensils and gambling de- 
vices, burning in the streets, like the bon- 
fires of vanities that Savonarola started 
in Florence. We read in some places of 
public holidays and processions that the 
people may manifest their joy over the 
abolition of the two vices which have 
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been the greatest curse of their country. 
We hear of queue-cutting parties where 
high and low meet to sacrifice on the 
altar of progress the appendages which 
have been their pride for generations. In 
this last reform their loss is our gain, for 
when top-knots come down in China and 
Korea it lowers the price of the hair 
which the coiffures of our ladies are de- 
manding in larger quantities. 

What encourages belief in the genu- 
ineness and permanence of these move- 
ments is their popular character. The 
pressure for the abolition of the opium 
trade comes from below; the voluntary 
reform societies urging it upon the pro- 
vincial assemblies, the provincial assem- 

. blies upon the National Assembly, and 
the National Assembly upon the Court, 
the Court upon Great Britain. The Im- 
perial Government, never very strong in 
China, is now weaker than usual. The 
Empress Dowager, most powerful for 
good and ill of all female monarchs, is 
dead. The ruler of the land is a child, 
no older in fact than the constitutional 
movement, for he was born in 1906, the 
vear the first steps were taken to estab- 
lish the new regime. 

The educational movement has not 
been dependent upon the initiative of 
Pekin. Prefectures and provinces in 
various parts of the Empire have been 
rivals in establishing public schools of 
all grades from primary to university. 
Listen to the report of a correspondent 
of the London Times, who is speaking 
of the backwoods province of Yunnan, 
remote from foreign influence: 

“Formerly any dirty little cubicle served as 
a schoolroom, and a crowd of unkempt 
youngsters, presided over by an ill-paid, ve- 
spectacled pedagogue, produced appalling dis- 
cord by reciting—at the top of their voices 
and each in a different key—passages from 
the classics. Now one enters a spacious, 
well-lighted room, with orderly rows of desks, 
where sit the boys poring more or less silent- 
ly over tHeir tasks. Only five years ago a 
Yunnanese girl who could read was a rarity, 
one who ‘could both read and write a phe- 
nomenon. Now, in every town, one or more 
buildings bear outside the legend in Chinese, 
‘Elementary School for Girls,’ and any morn- 
ing one may meet bevies of little maidens 
bound thither, clad in long, dark-blue gowns, 
and with their hair in neatly plaited queues. 
None but girls with natural feet are admitted 


to these schools—a sensible tule which the 
officials are determined to maintain.” 


Here, again, the Chinese reformers set 
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us a good example. They have the cour- 
age to attack feminine vices as well as 
masculine. It has often been pointed out 
that the custom of waist squeezing is far 
more injurious to the present generation 
and to posterity than the Chinese custom 
of foot squeezing, but our school boards 
would not dare to attempt to exclude 
girls addicted to it. 

At the same time as the announcement 
of the formation of a Cabinet and the 
appointment of a committee to draft a 
Constitution and the signing of the treaty’ 
with England curtailing the opium trade, 
comes the announcement of the organi- 
zation of a national banking system and 
the adoption of a comprehensive plan of 
railroad construction and internal im- 
provement. What has become of those 
earth spirits who not many years ago in- 
terfered with the construction of any 


railroads in the country? Industrially, 
educationally, politically and morally 
China is awakening. 


ot 
The Situation in Congress 


Tue Republican insurgents in the Sen- 
ate have shown that they hold the bal- 
ance of power concerning questions with 
respect to which the Democrats are 
united. Voting seven times, last week, 
the Senate failed to elect a president pro 
tem., to succeed Mr. Frye, who had re- 
signed because of the condition of his 
health. Mr. Gallinger was the nominee 
of the Republican caucus. Nine insur- 
gent Republicans opposed him—five by 
voting for Mr. Clapp or Mr. Bristow, 
and four by means of pairs with as many 
insurgents who appeared to support the 
caucus decision. A majority for Mr. 
Gallinger could not be obtained. From 
beginning to end a plurality was shown 
for Mr. Bacon, of Georgia, the Demo- 
cratic candidate, who would have been 
elected if the five voting insurgents had . 
chosen to absent themselves from the 
Senate chamber. It does not necessarily 
follow that the insurgents would oppose 
any other candidate presented by their 
Republican associates, for Mr. Gallinger 
was especially obnoxious to them because 
they believed that, as chairman of the 
Committee on Committees, he had ex-_ 
erted his influence to their disadvantage 
in making committee assignments. But 
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the bitterness of the brief debate between 
them and several representatives of the 
larger faction tended to confirm them in 
their attitude of hostility. 

The relation of this incident to pend- 
ing projects of legislation should be con- 
sidered. It is reported that fifty-five 
Senators, a clear majority, have promised 
to vote for the Canadian Reciprocity bill. 
But it is known that action upon this bill 
will be delayed. The insurgents desire to 
add amendments, the acceptance of 
which by Congress would be fatal. It is 
alleged that they favor a policy of ob- 
struction, and that many of their “regu- 
lar” Republican associates are of the 
same mind, but for other reasons. A long 
debate is foreshadowed, and the fate of 
the bill is in doubt, despite the report 
that fifty-five have promised to .vote for 
it. The so-called Free List bill proposed 
by the Democrats was passed in the 
House last week by a vote of 236 to 109. 
All the Democrats were counted in the 
affirmative, and with them twenty-three 
Republicans from the Middle West or 
Northwest. The action of these Repub- 
licans in the House would point to sim- 
ilar action by several insurgents in the 
Senate, if it were not known that the bill 
is disliked by these insurgents because it 
would remove nearly all the duties now 
imposed upon farm products. This 
House bill has been referred to the Sen- 
ate’s Committee on Finance, which, it is 
said, will never report it. If it were ac- 
ceptable to the insurgents, they might 
offer it as an amendment to the Reci- 
procity bill. It is not expected that they 
will do this. 

In the House, the Democrats are try- 
ing to-agree upon a bill to revise the 
duties on wool and woolen goods. A 
majority would make raw wool free and 
reduce the duties on woolens by at least 
one-half, but there are indications of a 
compromise, removing about one-half of 
the duty on wool and providing for a fur- 
ther reduction each year until the free 
list shall be reached. Something of this 
kind will be passed and sent to the Sen- 
ate, accompanied, it may be, by a revision 
of the duties on cotton goods. But there 
is no expectation now that the Senate 
will vote upon either this bill or the Free 
List bill. 

Tf the Senate insurgents should dis- 
courage obstruction and earnestly support 
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the Reciprocity bill, they could insure the 
early enactment of it by a majority com- 
posed of themselves, about three-fourths 
of the Democrats and about half of the 
Republican regulars. Probably the pas- 
sage of this bill, which cannot yet be 
clearly foreseen, would be all the tariff 
legislation of the special session. If the 
insurgents oppose the Reciprocity bill by 
obstruction or otherwise, the division of 
the Republican party will be emphasized, 
for in the Senate (as in the House) the 
number of Republicans opposing the pol- 
icy of their President will then exceed 
the number of those standing for it. 
This division is already sufficiently man- 
ifest. It is well to remember that it 
originated in that sham revision of the 
tariff which goes by the names of Mr. 
Payne and Mr. Aldrich. 


& 
Strange Liberty of Worship 


Wuart there is of liberty of worship, 
or separation of Church and State, in the 
new decree of the Portuguese Govern- 
ment, we fail to discover. It is true that 
the decree—for a decree it is rather than 
a law, as Portugal for the present has no 
constituent Assembly, and it is ruled by 
the revolutionary junta—does not pro- 
vide that the State shall support the 
Church, but it does provide that the 
Church shall support the State, and the 
State shall control the Church. It is 
about as unlike what we call religious 
liberty in this country as anything that 
has existed since the Holy Inquisition. 

The first chapter of the decree pro- 
vides in fifteen articles that everybody 
may worship as he pleases, that the State 
shall pay no expenses for religion, that 
public worship shall not be disturbed, and 
that schools where religious instruction 
is given shall be open to public inspec- 
tion. So far good. The second chapter 
provides that no religious worship can 
be carried on except by those who, to the 
number of twenty, adhere to it as mem- 
bers and believers. That would seem to 
forbid evangelistic services. A strange 
provision is, that no religious congrega- 
tion can provide collectively for its ex- 
penses except thru some other exclusive- 
ly secular Portuguese charitable body, 
such as a hospital, asylum, or, prefer- 
ably, the Misericordia (a benevolent as- 
sociation), the charitable body selected 
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administering its finances to be reported 
to the Government. Of all the moneys 
collected for religious purposes one-third 
must be devoted to acts of benevolence 
and charity, entrusted for expenditure 
to such charitable bodies. No churches 
or other religious edifices not already be- 
longing to the State can be sold without 
consent by the Government, but can at 
any time be expropriated by the State for 
public purposes at their actual value. 
Under Chapter III it is decreed that no 
public worship can be allowed after sun- 
set. There must be written consent from 
the municipal authority for conducting 
any religious service, such as a funeral, 
outside the regular house of worship, 
even in a cémetery or its adjacent chapel. 
Municipal authorities can forbid the use 
of clerical vestments in such funeral! 
celebrations. 

Under Chapters IV and V all ecclesi- 
astical buildings and properties of the 
hitherto established Catholic Church be- 
long to the State, but the use of them is 
allowed for their congregations, as also 
the use of the parsonages of the local 
priests and the bishops’ palaces. Pen- 
sions already conceded will be continued : 
but all bequests to religious bodies are 
annulled, and all made in future will be 
null and void. 

In a final chapter it is decreed that all 
ecclesiastical property, whether owned 
bv the congregation or belonging to the 
State and used by the religious body, 
shall pay the regular taxes, and for such 
taxes the charitable body thru which as 
intermediary the finances of the religious 
body are managed, shall be responsible. 
All ministers of religion must report to 
a central authority their names, resi- 
dences, functions and nationality, and no 
minister of religion, native or foreign, 
can take part in any act of public worship 
without permission from a competent au- 
thoritv. Only five seminaries for edu- 
cation of priests will be allowed, reducing 
their number from thirteen. In other ec- 
clesiastical schools the teachers and 
hooks used will be chosen by the State. 
Papal bulls and bishops’ pastorals can be 
published only with the permission of the 
Government. The marriage of priests 
will not be forbidden. 


The effects of this decree will be verv. 


serious. The entire financial control of 
all religious bodies will be put under the 
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management of outside charitable bodies 
which may be hostile and can refuse to 
pay stipends at will. The decree is med- 
dling thruout and allows tyrannical con- 
trol. For example, a priest is not al- 
lowed to serve a congregation if he is 
educated in Rome; he must get all his 
education in Portugal. Public worship is 
put under bonds. The cost of its support 
is put, as of right, on the worshipers, 
but then one-third is taken from them 
for public charitable purposes, and taxes 
imposed besides. We wonder if non- 
churchgoers, the clubs and anti-clerical 
societies, are required to pay one-third 
of their income for public charity, or are 
the religious congregations expected to 
support all the poor? The provision that 
no religious meetings be held after sun- 
set will almost absolutely prevent evange- 
listic services, as sO many can meet only 
after dark. Are the labor unions or the 
Masonic lodges forbidden to meet after 
dark? We imagine not. There is in the 
decree no true religious liberty. What 
the Government means by religious lib- 
erty is the liberty to stop supporting the 
Catholic Church, the liberty to restrict 
its freedom, and the freedom of all other 
forms of worship, and to tax them heav- 
ily for the privilege of paying their own 
way. The purpose seems to be anti- 
Catholic and even anti-Christian. The 
author of the decree, Dr. Alfonso Costa. 
is credited with saying that in two gen- 
erations of the continuance of the law 
“Catholicity will be annihilated in Por- 
tugal.” 

How can it be that such a decree, pre- 
pared and proclaimed by men trained in 
the Established Church of Portugal. 
Catholics by education. can be sustained 
hv the general sentiment of the people of 
Portugal? It seems almost incredible. 
Such a law would be unimaginable here. 
There is not a Protestant countrv in 
which it could be tolerated. Somehow 
the’Church has lost, and must have de- 
served to lose, the confidence and affec- 
tion of the neonle. They regard\it as 
their foe. With it they associate all 
other forms of religion. for practicallv 
there are no other forms of religion. onlv 
4.750 Protestants and others in a noou- 
lation of 5.200.000. This is the saddest 
nart of the storv. the inability of the 
Church to hold the love of the people in 
the Latin nations. It is impossible 
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that the Church has not been in fault. 
But this does not excuse the tyrannous 
absurdity of calling such an edict as this, 
a decree to proclaim freedom of worship! 


rs 
Checks and Balances 


THE favorite statement of those who 
oppose the initiative, referendum and re- 
call is that this is a government of checks 
and balances, and they regard the checks 
and balances as the safeguards that pro- 
tect our liberties. We do not find our- 
selves at issue with those who so believe, 
and we have no doubt that if the system 
of checks and balances is shown to them 
to be imperfect, and the defects can be 
remedied by the extension of the system, 
they will become the enthusiastic advo- 
cates of what they now antagonize. 

We freely admit that the checks and 
balances created by our National and 
State Constitutions are well devised to 
prevent the people from taking ill-con- 
sidered action. There is no doubt that 
when they have elected those persons to 
whom authority is delegated for stated 
terms, they, the people, are effectually 
debarred from taking any action at all 
for the period of those terms. But let 
us put the boot on the other leg. Sup- 
pose a legislature or Congress is dis- 
posed to take hasty or corrupt action 
against the will and interest of the peo- 
ple, or indisposed to take action in ac- 
cordance with their ardently exprest 
wishes, where are the checks and bal- 
ances by means of which the people may 
prevent the corrupt action or compel the 
desired one which is withheld for cor- 
rupt motives? Evidently our system 
breaks down at this.point, and needs to 
be reinforced by certain other checks and 
balances. 

Another statement frequently met is 
that the people are to blame if the qual- 
ity of their representatives is below par, 
because they fail to exercise. proper dis- 
crimination in their selection. This is 
also urged as a reason why they should 
not be permitted to have a direct voice 
in the enactment of legislation. We beg 
to submit the aphorism that you cannot 
tell what is in the back-of a man’s head 
by looking at him, nor can you predicate 
his official actions upon an apparently 
blameless private life. A single example 
will suffice, altho many might be men- 
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tioned. D. W. Holstlaw, of Iuka, IIL, a 
banker in his home town. and a promi- 
nent official in his church, being elected 
State Senator, by his own confession 
accepted $2,500 to vote for Senator 
Lorimer, and also got his share of the 
non-partisan “jack pot” that was divided 
among those members of the Illinois 
Legislature who had taken advantage of 
the lack of checks and balances to pass 
some measures which had the same 
chance of being approved by the people 
as some persons have of getting into the 
kingdom of heaven. 

Again, it is the fashion of opponents 
of the initiative, referendum and recall 
to speak of them as untried, revolution- 
ary and dangerous experiments. Now, 
even if they were untried, it would not 
necessarily follow that they would work 
evil. But the statement happens to be 
emphatically untrue. The very first 
principle of republican (or democratic) 
government is government in accord- 
ance with the exprest will of a majority 
of the people. The referendum as ap- 
plied directly to measures has been in a 
limited degree an integral part of our 
system. The present agitation is but to 
secure an extension of this concededly 
essential principle of democracy, As re- 
gards the recall, we will quote from 
“The Genuine Information Delivered to 
the Legislature of the State of Mary- 
land, relative to the proceedings of the 
General Convention, held at Philadel- 
phia in 1787; by Luther Martin, Esquire, 
Attorney-General of Maryland, and one 
of the Delegates of the said Conven- 
tion” 

“Mr. Speaker, in this State it is provided 
by its constitution, that the representatives in 
Congress shall be chosen annually, shall be 
paid by the State, and shall be subject to re- 
call even within the vear: so cautiously has 
our constitution guarded against an abuse of 
the trust reposed in our representatives in the 
Federal Government.” 

That is.just what the proponents of 
the recall desire to do now—secure cer- 
tain checks and balances to guard 
against an abuse of the trust reposed in 
our representatives. The fact of the re- 
jection of this principle was one of the 
reasons which impelled Luther Martin 
to withdraw from the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787. 

In the Convention, the recall was sub- 
mitted for adoption in a draft of a con- 
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stitution offered by Mr. Edmund Ran- 
dolph, May 29, 1787, which contained 
the following paragraph: 

“4. Resolved, That the members of the 
first branch of the national legislature ought 
to be elected by the peuple of the several 
states, every —— for the term of ——-; to 
be of the age of — years at least; to re- 
ceive liberal stipends, by which they may be 
compensated for the devotion of their time 
to publick service; to be ineligible to any 
office established by a particular state, or 
under the authority of the United States 
(except those peculiarly belonging to the 
functions of the first branch) during the 
term of service and for the space of —— 
after its expiration to be incapable of re- 
election for the space of —— after the ex- 
piration of their term of service; and to be 
subject to recal.” 

It may not be convincing, but it is cer- 
tainly significant, that any man mixed in 
the gutter politics which in the United 
States has been evolutionized into a rec- 
ognized industry, is invariably against 
the initiative, referendum and recall, not 
because he does not understand them, 
but because he does. It was our mis- 
fortune not long ago to be introduced to 
a man who has well founded hopes. of 
going to the Assembly from a district in 
Greater New York. With unaccustomed 
frankness he said that he was after an 
article which he designated as the “long 
green,” and he was quite clear that such 
checks and balances as the initiative, 
referendum and recall would interfere 
effectually with his pursuit of happiness. 

We respectfully submit the proposi- 
tion that our system of checks and bal- 
ances is wofully inadequate while this 
species of maneater can gratify his pred- 
atory instincts upon a helpless public; 
and we further submit that his own un- 
erring intuition is our best guide as to 
what added checks and balances would 
make the most efficient muzzle. 


a 
Habit-Forming Drugs 


THE coming of the International 
Opium Congress in which the import- 
ant nations all take part, for China, 
and France and Germany and Great Bri- 
tain, Portugal, Italy, Russia, Holland, 
Japan, Persia and Siam are all to send 
delegates, should make an excellent oc- 
casion to remind us that while the Con- 
ference is called primarily with the idea 
of regulating the sale and the consump- 
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tion of opium among the Eastern peo- 
ples, we ourselves need to take serious 
thought of the opium question among 
our own people. At the present time we 
in ‘the United States consume about 
500,000 pounds of opium a year, ‘tho 
on a conservative estimate probably 
much less than one-fifth of that amount 
should amply suffice for all the medicinal 
purposes for which opium is employed. 
The pressure of our civilization is get- 
ting to be so wearing that a great many 
people have formed the habit of taking 
opium, and while there are cures of 
all kinds for the habit, and many of them 
successful, there are many more people 
who take up the opium habit every year 
than succeed in giving it up. We have 
been increasing our consumption of 
opium much more rapidly than the in- 
crease in our population demanded or 
than any need of modern medicine 
would require. While we are thinking 
about our neighbors in the distant East 
then it behooves us not to forget our 
brothers here at home. 

Whenever opium can be obtained eas- 
ily it seems almost inevitable that the 
habit of taking it should be formed by 
large numbers of men. It is a surprise 
to most people when they learn that the 
most frequent victims of the opium 
habit are physicians and trained nurses. 
It is easy to understand why this is so, 
however, when it is realized that they 
are exactly the persons who can obtain 
opium or its derivatives with greatest 
facility. At first they take their dose of 
it either by the mouth or hypodermical- 
ly for some perfectly legitimate reason. 
They are suffering from pain, or they 
have lost sleep and: are extremely tired, 
yet for some reason find themselves 
wakeful, or they are played out by over- 
work and worry. . They take a dose of 
opium and obtain its beneficial effects. 
They do not wait the next time to get 
into quite as serious a condition before 
they take their dose of opium. It be- 
comes increasingly easy for them to 
recur to this agent which relieves them 
so readily from the after effects of their 
own indiscretions, or at least their fail- 
ure properly to regulate their hours of 
duty. All of them are quite sure whea 
they begin to take doses of opium that 
there is no question of their ever form- 
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ing a habit in the matter. As a rule they 
have been accustomed to think that 
opium habitués are rather weak-charac- 
tered people anyhow, who have dropped 
into the habit mainly from a certain lack 
of intelligence as well as of will power. 
Some such impression as this with 
regard to drug takers seems to be rather 
general. They are supposed to be people 
who lack a certain sense of responsibility 
at least. As a matter of fact any one who 
knows drug habitués is quite well aware 
that many of them are individuals who 
up to the time when they began to take 
the habit-forming drugs in excess were 
of excellent character and _ thoro-go- 
ing common sense. The past generation 
has seen the deaths of half a dozen 
prominent surgeons, for instance, here 
in America as well as in Europe because 
of their addiction for drugs. Clergymen 
are not infrequently victims, and occa- 
sionally settlement-workers and people, 
both women and men, who are devoted 
to charity are found to be takers of 
drugs. Apparently nothing will protect 
against the formation of a tyrannous 
habit in this matter if the opportunity 
presents itself and some necessity arises 
for taking a series of doses of the drug. 
Physicians cannot be too careful. It 
matters not whether patients are young 
or old the danger always exists. As re- 
gards the community generally, the man 
who thinks that while others may of 
course be the victims of such irresponsi- 
ble habits he would never be, is a fool. 
The habit is formed almost insensibly, 
but the breaking of it becomes an ex- 
tremely difficult matter and nothing is 
more pitiable than the surprise of a man 
who thought himself strong and finds 
himself in the grip of such a habit. 
What is true for opium is quite as true 
for cocaine. This drug is not quite as 
familiarly known as opium, but in pro- 
portion even more of it is used by hab- 
itués. Last year here in the United 
States we used nearly 200,000 ounces, 
altho on any conservative estimate one- 
tenth of that amount would have sup- 
plied every legitimate medical purpose 
for which the drug is used. The cocaine 
habit is even more insidious than the 
opium habit. The internal use of opium 
is not pleasant. Its hypodermic use: is 


fraught with many dangers and difficul- 
ties, and associated almost inevitably 
with abscess formation sooner or later. 
Cocaine, however, may be applied almost 
anywhere to the mucous membranes and 
will produce its effects. It.may be sniffed 
into the nose, it may be rubbed on the 
gums when the real or supposed reason 
for its use is an aching tooth, or it may 
be taken simply as a liquid without any 
inconvenience. It is used by rich and 
poor, though of course the expense at- 
tached to its consumption in considerable 
quantities is rather large. All sorts of 
advertised remedies have helped in the 
formation of the habit. The United 
States Department of Agriculture point- 
ed out in its Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 
393, issued last year on Habit-Forming 
Agents, Their Indiscriminate Sale and 
Use a Menace to the Public Welfare, 
that all sorts of advertised remedies for 
asthma, catarrh, colds, coughs, consump- 
tion and hay-fever contained habit-form- 
ing drugs. Nearly all those for applica- 
tion in the nose or by sprays contain co- 
caine. 

The pure food and drug law prevents 
the public sale of these remedies to a 
great extent, but the manufacturers have 
found a number of ways oi circumvent- 
ing the law. There is an immense profit 
in the sale of these remedies, and when 
once a man begins to use them he contin- 
ues the process, increasing the amount, 
and the profits increase correspondingly. 
Perhaps the most -interesting feature of 
the United States investigation of the 
matter is the fact that a number of the 
, advertised cures for the drug habits 
themselves contain habit-forming agents, 
and this is particularly true of cocaine. 
Some of the co-called tobacco habit cures 
and alcoholism remedies, especially those 
that are advertised as being capable of 
secret administration so that the patient 
will not know that anything is being 
given him, contain habit-forming drugs. 

While we are taking care of the 
Oriental drug takers, then laboring with 
admirable charity to prevent their being 
exploited for the money that is in it by 
the Western manufacturers, merchants 
and governments who would sell them 
the drugs in spite of the evil that mig!it 
be inflicted, let us not forget that right 
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here at home we have exactly that same 
problem, that it is growing worse every 
year and that between the over-strenuous 
life, the desire to make money easily and 
the opportunity to take drugs, a great 
social evil has arisen in our midst that 
deserves careful consideration and needs 
strong remedies. 


Mr. Dickinson has 
been a good Secretary 
of War, and the Presi- 
dent has chosen a competent man fo suc- 
ceed him. “What are his qualifications 


A New Secretary 
of War 


HENRY L. 
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not been soldiers. Military experience 
and service are not required for an ef- 
fective performance of the duties of the 
office which Mr. Stimson. is to hold. 
Secretary William H. Taft was not a 
soldier. Nor was Elihu Root, whose 
record in the War Office is one to be re- 
membered. Mr. Stimson’s achievements 
in the practice of his profession (which 
was also the profession of Mr. Taft and 
Mr. Root) indicate that he is qualified 
for this place in the Cabinet. In a politi- 
cal sense, the Administration is made 
stronger by his appointment. Mr. Dick- 


STIMSON, 


Mr. Dickinson’s successor as Secretary of War 


for the place? What does he know about 


military affairs?’ These are the ques- 
tions asked by one prominent daily news- 
paper. But our War Secretaries have 


inson is a Democrat. While there is no 
evidence that there were reasons for his 
withdrawal in addition to those set forth 
in his letters and in the official explana- 
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tions, it is quite possible that at times he 
found his position not wholly an enjoy- 
able one. 
progressive element of the Republican 
party in New York and is not obnoxious 
to the conservative element, which, by 
the way, has not been overlooked in the 
appointment of Mr. Millington to be As- 
sistant Treasurer in the great city. If 
some have thought that Mr. Dickinson’s 
departure was in any way related to the 
situation in Mexico, they should read the 
letter in which he offered to withdraw 
his resignation. It is interesting to ob- 
serve that the President, writing to Mr. 


Dickinson on the 8th inst., and referring’ 


to Mexico, remarked that “recent devel- 
opments” indicated that “no crisis” was 
“likely to arise’ which would make the 
Secretary’s withdrawal now more em- 
barrassing than it would be at a later 
date. 


& 
Our readers will lament 
Two Notable with us the death of two 
Deaths 


notable men who have 


been frequent and most valued contribu- 
tors to our columns, Col. Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson and the Rev. John H. 
De Forest, of Sendai, Japan. Colonel 
Higginson earned his title when he was. 
during the Civil War, transferred from 
the captaincy of a white Massachusetts 
regiment to lead a black regiment in the 
first experiment of employing negro 
soldiers. He found the First South Caro- 
lina Volunteers brave soldiers, and he 
captured Jacksonville, Fla., and was 
wounded at Milltown Bluff, S. C., and 
forced to resign. He was no new recruit 
in the anti-slavery cause, for when pastor 
of a conservative Unitarian Church in 
Newburyport, Mass., he was compelled 
to resign in 1853 because his anti-slavery 
preaching did not please the sea-captains 
in his congregation. In 1853 he was in- 
dicted for murder because he was con- 
cerned in the attempt to rescue in Boston 
the fugitive slave Anthony Burns, when 
one man was killed. In 1856 he took 
part in the struggle for the political con- 
trol of Kansas, and was on the staff of 
General “Jim” Lane, and later was an 
ardent supporter of John Brown. All 
these events he described in his books 
and writings of the time, but the present 


Mr. Stimson represents the 
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generation knows him better as a purely 
literary man, whose style was charming- 
ly simple and forceful, enriched by his 
great knowledge of authors, and particu- 
larly of the writers who had been his 
dear friends in the davs when Longfel- 
low and Lowell and Whittier and Nor- 
ton and Sumner and Garrison and Phil- 
lips were leaders in American thought. 
In theology he was radical; he was a 
stout defender of woman’s suffrage and 
of almost every other reform, his latest 
service being to simplified spelling. Dy- 
ing at the age of eightv-seven he. was 
the most distinguished of the very few 
remaining scholars and abolitionists o1 
half a century ago. 


at 


A Friend of 3 De Forest graduated 
lope rom Yale in 1868, twenty- 
seven years after Colonel 

Higginson had graduated at Harvard, at 
the age of eighteen. He had the same 
philanthropic passion and it took him first 
as a youth to the Civil War, and then 
sent him as a missionary to Japan. He 
was one of that noble body of American 
missionary scholars who have done much 
more than commerce or diplomacy or the 
army for civilization. Dr. De Forest was 
an ardent admirer of Japan, knew it 
thoroly, followed with great satisfaction 
its growth in influence and power, and 
was a defender before the American pub- 
lic of its genuine desire for peace. THe 
INDEPENDENT has depended on him as 
its Japanese correspondent, and we have 
much valued his annual résumé of 
Japan’s progress. When Congressman 
Hobson and other mischief-makers tried 
to drive our nation into war, declaring 
that Japan was all ready to pounce down 
with an invincible navy on our Philippine 
possessions and Hawaii, Dr. De Forest 
was quick to disabuse our people of any 
such foolish notion; and three years ago 
the Japanese Government recognized his 
services by conferring upon him the 
Order of the Rising Sun. The leading 
statesmen of the Empire were his friends, 
an illustration of the influence which able 
and high-minded missionaries, who have 
no selfish financial interests to subserve, 
but are the true friends of the people 
whom they have come to help, can gain 
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with rulers who know their character 
altho they do not accept their religion. 
& 
There is so much public in- 
terest in the extraordinary 
reports of golden antiquities 
found by the British diggers in the 
Tombs of the Kings and Solomon’s Tem- 
ple, and in the Moslem riots in Jerusa- 
lem, that it is well to give the latest trust- 
worthy news received from Professor 
Reisner, who has been lately excavating 
in Samaria, and from Prof. C. R. Brown, 
who is now in charge of the American 
School of Archeology in Jerusalem. It 
would be curious to read just now the 
Arabic and Hebrew journals published 
in Syria and Palestine, for they would be 
full of most ridiculous stories. There is 
no doubt that the Turkish Governor of 
' Jerusalem was heavily bribed to give his 
consent to the profanation of the Omar 
Mosque by the excavation by the Eng- 
lish party, and the custodian of the 
Mosque was also bribed. Over what is 
called the Sacred Rock there is a marble 
slab that sounded hollow and. was 
thought to cover an old cistern. This 
was removed and search was made for 
passages under it. The English excava- 
tors, who had been working at Ophel, 
moved the stone, and did what they 
could, but they were seen and a fuss 
made, and the Englishmen took carriage 
to Jaffa and boarded their yacht and es- 
caped, but their Italian lawyer was ar- 
rested, the sheiks of the Mosque are in 
prison, and the head man is in irons and 
barely escaped lynching. Nothing could 
have proved the unfitness of these gentle- 
men for archeological research better 
than the fact that they thought to find 
valuable objects in such a place, and were 
willing to take the risk involved in en- 
tering it. They have steadily refused 
permission to competent scholars to visit 
their work, and an expedition of this sort 
is merely destructive to historical ma- 
terial. Captain Parker reports from 
London that nothing valuable was found ; 
and all we know of to thank them for is 
that they cleaned out the Siloam Tunnel 
so that a visitor can walk thru it up- 
right. They raised a riot which endan- 
gered the lives of all Christians in Jeru- 
salem, and found no gold. 


Jerusalem 
the Golden 
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Last week the fifth 
annual meeting of the 
Playground Associa- 
tion of America was held in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Tho a comparatively young 
organization, the association has probably 
accomplished more in the last three o1 
four years in its chosen field than many 
older civic organizations in a generation. 
The name of the association is now 
changed to “The Playground and Recre- 
ation Association of America.” This 
broadens its scope a great deal. We talk 
about the race problem, socialism, inter- 
national peace, reciprocity, woman suf- 
frage and the new nationalism, but how’ 
unimportant are these as long as our 
American cities permit the majority of 
their children to live in dark tenements 
and to play in the streets and gutters for 
lack of parks, playgrounds, baseball 
fields, gymnasiums, swimming pools, and 
popular seaside, riverside and lakeside 
resorts. The time will certainly come 


Playgrounds and 
Recreation 


when our homes will be built and fur- 


nished for children as well as for adults, 

and our cities will provide all whole- 

some outlets for child activities. In 

the meantime the Playground and Rec- 

reation Association of America deserves 

the support of all good men and women. 
& 


For the lazy people who prefer to test 
in an easier way the number of words 
they know, as suggested in the article on 
“A Personal Vocabulary,’ by Mary P. 
Gilder, we remind them that Roget's 
very useful “Thesaurus of English 
Words” classifies nouns, verbs, adjec- 
tives, etc., under heads precisely as Miss 
Gilder and her friend did it in their 
recreation. There is not so much fun in 
it, but one can there count the words he 
knows, without the fun and labor of 
searching his memory. 


& 


A report from the United States Geo- 
logical Bureau says that there is salt 
enough in the ocean to cover the surface 
of the United States with a layer one and 
six-tenths miles thick. It must have 
taken many thousands of years in the 
early geological ages to wash the earth 
fresh enough to be fit for the growth of 
vegetation. 
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Increase in Fire Insurance Assets 


A summanry of the business of fire and 
marine insurance companies, operating 
in New York during 1910, has been made 
public by Superintendent of Insurance 
Hotchkiss. The report shows that 204 
companies, doing business in New York, 
were possessed of $583,050,756 of ad- 
mitted assets, not including assets held 
abroad nor premium notes of mutual 
companies. This represents an increase 
of more than $41,000,000 over the year 
before. The liabilities of these companies 
were $316,486,560, an increase of about 
$20,000,000 for the year. The total in- 
come was $332,321,231, and disburse- 
ments $293,027,166, an increase of about 
$15,000,000 in income and nearly $18,- 
000,000 in disbursements. Premium re- 
ceipts increased about $16,700,000, while 
losses paid increased $13,000,000. The 
total amount of insurance in force at the 
end of 1910 reached the impressive 
amount of $44,500,000,000, an increase 
over the previous year of about $4,000,- 

The fire companies wrote in the State 
of New York during 1910 over $5,500,- 
000,000 of insurance, an increase of 
about $304,000,000 over the previous 
year. The excess of fire premiums re- 
ceived, over fire losses incurred and es- 
timated expenses on New York State 
business for the year, was $8,272,808. 
The summary of the results of the oper- 
ations of the companies indicates that the 
past vear did not prove a very profitable 
one. The material increase in fire losses 
and the relatively low values of securi- 
ties, both had their effect in reducing the 
amount of the increase in surplus funds 
at the end of 1910 by nearly $15,000,000 
from that shown for 19009. 

The report concludes with a reference 
to the fact that the recent disastrous fires 
in Newark and New York seem to have 
had their effect in making the State and 
city authorities realize that more strin- 
gent laws for fire prevention are neces- 
sary. It is hoped that there may be no 
delay in overcoming present conditions 
by wise legislation in order to effectually 





prevent the recurrence of such catastro- 
phies. 
& 

Tue First Reinsurance Company of 
Hartford has received a favorable rec- 
ommendation from the insurance com- 
mittee of the Connecticut Senate. The 
company is authorized to write reinsur- 
ance on insurance risks of every descrip- 
tion and to begin business when it has 
accumulated $500,000 capital by sub- 
scription and $500,000 for surplus. The 
capital limit is placed at $5,000,000 and 
the number of directors at thirteen. The 
other provisions of the charter are simi- 
lar to the usual fire insurance company 
charters issued in Connecticut. The lead- 
ing insurance men in Hartford are inter- 
ested in the company, 

& 

Tue Danish Government is reported 
to be in a quandary over its old age pen- 
sion scheme. The carrying out of the 
different plans for the relief of the labor- 
ing classes has become too expensive. 
The Minister of the Interior has an- 
nounced that the Treasury cannot in 
future find the large sums needed for old 
age pensions on the basis of present tax- 
ation. In future the working classes will 
be called upon to contribute an annual 
sum to the cost of pensions. The State 
will make itself responsible for the bal- 
ance, and in this way it is hoped that the 
payment of old age pensions may be kept 
1p. e 


Tue African Life Insurance Company, 
which operates in the Transvaal, writes 
policies in English, Dutch and French. 
The-growth of life insurance in that dis- 
tant part of the world is shown by the 
sixth annual report of this company, 
which gives their new business at over 
$5,000,000. ‘ 

Losses by fire in Buenos Aires in 1910 
were $4,695,485 compared to $928,783 in 
1909, $1,196,760 in 1908, $2,280,302 in 
1907 and $3,354,194 in 1906. The popu- 
lation of the city was 1,314,163 on De- 
cember 31, 1910, compared to 1,242,278 
a year earlier. 
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The Growing Wheat 


A crop of winter wheat that will break 
the record is indicated by the Govern- 
ment’s report for May. Condition has 
improved, since the April report, from 
83.3 to 86.1, which may be compared 
with 82.1 for May of last year. The num- 
ber of acres abandoned since sowing is 
unexpectedly large, 3,118,000, but it may 
be recalled that the number last year was 
4,439,000. So great was the increase of 
acreage for this year’s crop, however, that 
the loss of 3,118,000 acres leaves an area 
exceeding by 1,940,000 the area at har- 
vest in 1910. While the average reduc- 
tion has been about g per cent., the losses 
have been exceptionally heavy in Kan- 
sas (23 per cent.) and Oklahoma (32 per 
cent.) owing to the dry weather there 
last fall. Last year’s crop of winter 
wheat was 464,044,000 bushels, and that 
of 1909 was 446,366,000. There is fair 
promise this year of about 500,000,000 
bushels. The Government, for the first 
time in a May report, estimates the prob- 
able output, adopting the method which 
for two years (until December last) was 
used by the New York. Produce Ex- 
change. -This method points to a yield 
of 489,325,000 bushels. The older 
method, to which the Produce Exchange 
has returned, promises a crop of 508,- 
145,000 bushels. It is reported that for 
spring wheat (as to which no official re- 
port has been made) there is a 10 per 
cent. increase in acreage. If allowance 
be made for impairment hereafter, there- 
fore, we may reasonably expect to see a 
bountiful yield of wheat. The condition 
of rye is above the ten years’ average, 
and a crop exceeding that of last year by 
about 7 per cent. is now indicated. 

a 


Stocks and Trade 


TRANSACTIONS on the New York 
Stock Exchange last week amounted to 
only 1,084,000 shares, and on each of two 
full days the total was less than 170,000, 
but prices were firm, and the net changes 
for the week in the most active securities 
were merely fractional. 
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It was a wait- 





ing market. The Boston & Maine Rail- 
road Company has reduced its dividend 
rate from 6 to 4 per cent., and the price 
of shares has fallen to tor. The official 
explanation is that an increase of oper- 


_ ating expenses, due to higher wages, has 


greatly reduced the profits. The Steel 
Corporation’s unfilled orders on hand 
were less by 229,000 tons at the end of 
April than at the end of March. For 
the three preceding months there had 
been successive increases. There is 
marked inactivity in the iron and steel 
industry. Iron furnaces in operation are 
about 62 per cent. of the full capacity. 
In general trade, consumption is below 
production, and curtailments are report- 
ed. Some decline in building is shown. 
Good crop news has given some support 
to the general market. 


& 


....The Canadian Government will 
ask Parliament to secure the construc- 
tion of an addition of 1,000 miles to,the 
Canadian Northern Railway, from Port 
Arthur to Montreal, by guaranteeing the 
company’s bonds to the extent of $35,000 
a mile. 


....The disturbance in Mexico has 
very slightly affected the prices of Mex- 
ican bonds. The 5 per cents. lost only 
% last week, and the 4 per cents. re- 
mained unchanged. During the whole 
course of the insurrection, the fives (now 
96%) have lost less than 2 points. The 
fours (now 92%) have recently recov- 
ered nearly half of a loss of 3% points. 


.... The merger agreement between 
the Equitable Trust Company and the 
Madison Trust Company has been rati- 
fied by the two boards, and the stock- 
holders will vote upon it on the 2gth inst. 
The agreement provides for liquidation 
of the Madison’s assets by the Equitable, 
and this work will be done with the ad- 
vice and approval of a committee com- 
posed of Alvin W. Krech, president of 
the Equitable ; Bradley Martin, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Madison, and Benjamin 
Strong, Jr., vice-president of the Bank- 
ers’ Trust Company. 





